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[From Goyder’s Manual.] 





Picture tEssons.—So great has been the attraction which 
the picture (or print) lessons have offered, and so high the en- 
comiums passed upon them by visiters, that it is my intention in 
the present edition to give a detailed account of them. I mean 
those which refer to Natural History, Trades, and so forth. I 
should have entered largely into the Scripture Pictures, but that 
I understand they have been already treated of; and besides this, 
they are so wretchedly daubed, and the countenances of the ob- 
jects in numerous instances, (I speak of those Scripture Pictures 
now in use.) so extremely ill executed, as to create even sensa- 
tions of terror in the children, A lady connected with my 
school, has turned her attention to this subject, and I am in 
hopes that ere long we shall obtain something more consistent 
and appropriate to the end proposed, and more worthy the 
sublime and beautiful relations of the inspired records, than the 
miserable daubs which now disgrace many of our schools. That 
person who should provide a series of engravings from the Holy 
Word, illustrative of its various interesting passages and parts, 
would be rendering an important service to the community in 
general and to Infant Schools in particular. From the benev- 
olence which characterises all the actions of the lady above al- a 
luded to, I am induced to hope that this object will be accom- L 8 
plished; and if it be, I shall take care speedily to lay it be- P] 
fore the public. But to proceed, I have fixed two days in the 
week for the purpose of giving instruction in the Picture Les- | i. 
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sons, and even then I have made their employment conditional, 
so that unless the conduct of my little companions be very exem- 
plary, they cannot expect to be instructed from them; and it 
would be in vain for me to attempt to describe the burst of joy 
with which they observe me bring them forward. ‘ ‘The Pic- 
tures!’ ‘The pictures!’ is spread from tongue to tongue; and 
so great is the delight which they experience from being taught 
by them, that it is with difficulty | can persuade them to wait 
until the regular classes are called. 

From this source they have a knowledge imparted to them of 
almost every useful animal, cf birds, fish, insects, reptiles, flow- 
ers, plants, shells, &c. &c. 

Tue cow.—Q. What is this? A. A cow. Q. Is the cow 
a useful animal? A. Yes, every part of the cow is useful. Q. 
Where does milk come from? A. From the cow. Q. What is 
milk useful for? A. To make butter and cheese. Q. That is 
right; and we use milk to put in our tea; and good boys and 
girls have bread and milk for breakfast, But when the cow is 
killed, isit then of any use? 4. Oh yes! very great use indeed. 
Q. What isthe flesh called? A. Beef, and we sometimes have 
it for dinner. @. So you see you get a dinner from the cow: 
but what is the skin useful for? A. To make leather. @Q. And 
what is leather useful for? A. To make boots and shoes. Q. 
So you see you can get a pair of shoes from the cow: but what 
are the bones useful for. .4. To make handles of brushes. Q. 
What brushes? A. Tooth brushes and nail brushes. @Q. And 
the hair which grows on the tail is useful to put in tooth brushes, 
so you see we get a tooth brush from the cow. But are the 
horns of any use? A. Yes, they make salt spoons, and drinking 
cups, and combs, and many otherthmgs. Q. Is the blood of any 
use? A. Yes, itis used to purify sugar. @. What sugar? A. 
That which we call lump or loaf sugar. 

A sHeEer.—Q. What is this? A. A sheep. Q. What is it 
that grows onits back? 4A. Wool. Q.What is wool useful for? 
A, The very common wool makes worsted: flannel is also made 
from wool and so is cloth, which makes us coats. @Q. Is the 
flesh of the sheep useful? 4. Oh yes! it is eaten, and we cail it 
mutton. @. Is the skin useful? A, Yes, parchment is made 
out of it. @. Of what use is parchment? A. To write upon. 
Q. What difference is there between parchment and paper? A. 
Parchment is stronger, and does not tear like paper. 

Tue norse—Q. What is this? A. A horse. Q. Isahorse a 
useful creature? 4. Yes, he draws heavy loads, conveys peo- 
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ple from one place to another, draws coaches and carts, and is 
very strong, and can run very fast.* 

Tue ass.—Q. What is this? A. Anass. Q. What is this 
beast useful for? A. He is very patient and carries heavy loads, 
such as sand, coals, and many other things. Q. The ass is in- 
deed a vgry useful beast, and the female gives milk, which is 
very useful to sick people. But can yon tell me who it was 
rode into Jerusalem on an ass; I mean the Jerusalem we read 
of in the Bible. A. Oh yes! it was our dear Saviour Jesus 
Christ who rode into Jerusalem. @Q. Who is the ass the most 
useful to? A. To the poor people. Q. Why then did our dear 
Saviour ride upon an ass? A. That he might teach us to be 
humble. Q. That is right; and to be humble you know is to 
be thankful to our dear heavenly Father for the food he gives 
us, and for the clothes we wear, and for the kind friends who 
provide teachers that we might be taught our duty: But who 
is it that gives these animals for our use, and for our sub- 
sistence? A. God. Q. And how are we to use these crea- 
tures? A. With kindness. @. What do you mean by kindness? 
A. We must never throw stones at them, nor beat them with 
sticks, nor be cruel in any way untothem. Q. I hope then you 
will remember what you ought, and what you ought not to do: 
But should we not be very thankful to our dear heavenly Father 
for giving us these animals?} A. Yes. @. And how can we 
show ourselves thankful? .4. We cannot show ourselves more 
thankful than by being kind to all that God has made. Q. I am 
glad to hear you say so, and therefore I will now let you repeat a 
pretty poem, which teaches us how we should use these animals. 

A raspit.—Q. What isthis? A. Arabbit. Q. It is a very 
harmless little animal and feeds upon oats, and bran, and cab- 
bage leaves. Have you ever seen a live rabbit? A. Yes. 
Q. What a beautiful soft skin he has: Is the hair of any use? 
A. Yes, it is very useful; sometimes it is used to assist in mak- 
ing hats, and sometimes to make tippets. 

A sapcer.—Q. What is this? A. A badger. Q. See what 
nice long hair he has gotten on his back: Do you think it is use- 
ful for any thing? A. Yes, every thing is of some use. Q. But 
do you know what use it is? A. No. Q. Then I will tell you ; 
it is very soft, and is used to put into gentlemen’s shaving 
brushes: But is not the badger a very fierce and cruel creature? 
A. Yes. Q. But is sometimes very cruelly bitten by dogs, which 


* These animals in Bristol are used for the above purposes particularly. 
+ The reader will observe, that it is quite necessary the children’s answers 
should be as short as possible. 
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men set to bite it and tease it, and they call it badger baiting: 
Do not you think this very cruel? A. Yes. Q. I hope if you 
live to grow up men and women you will never do so? A. We 
never will. @. I am glad to hear you say so, for I think men 
who know better are more cruel than the badger, whose very 
nature is cruel. 

A rigc.—Q. What is this? A. A pig. Q. What is it that grows 
on his back? A. Hair or bristles. @Q. What are they useful for? 
A. To put in shoe brushes and clothes brushes. @Q. What is the 
flesh of the pig called? A, Pork. @. When the flesh is dried 
and salted, what is it then called? A. Bacon. 

A voc.—-Q. What is this? A. A Dog. Q. What are dogs use- 
ful for? A. To guard houses. Q. Are dogs of any other use 
besides guarding houses? A, Yes, they take care of sheep, and 
they always mind what their masters bid them. Q. | hope good 
children will take pattern from these animals: I will tell you a 
story about a dog. 

A young man was desirous of getting rid of his dog, and took 
it along with him to the river: he hired a boat, and rowing inio 
the stream, threw the animal in, The poor creature attempted 
to climb up the sides of the boat, but his master, whose intention 
was to drown him, constantly pushed him back with the oar; in 
doing this, he fell himself into the water, and would certainly 
have been drowned had not the dog, as soon as he saw his mas- 
ter struggling in the stream; suffered the boat to float away. and 
held him above water till assistance arrived, and his life was 
saved. 

See how kind and good this poor dog was to save his master 
who was going to drown him: I hope you will always be kind to 
your little dogs. Let me hear you repeat the little poem I 
taught you about the dog. 

The Dog. 
1’}) never hurt a little dog, 
But stroke and pat its head ; 
I like to see it wag its tail, 
I like to see it fed. 


Poor little dogs are very good, 
And very useful too, 

For do you know that they will mind 
What they are bid to do? 


Then I will never beat my dog, 
Nor ever give him pain : 

Poor fellow ! | will give him food, 
And he "ll love me again, 
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Toys. 

It is indispensably necessary that some sort of toys should be 
appropriated to the amusement of children. Those used in the 
Infant School at Bristol, consist of small (but very strong) carts 
and wheelbarrows: we have also four swings, two for the very 
small children which are constructed like children’s chairs, the 
others for those who are arrived to five or six years of age. In 
the swings, the children repeat the pence or the multiplication 
table, or one of the poems in the appendix. But there is nothing 
so much delights them as their little wooden bricks, of which 
they have a great quantity. I shali mention an instance or two 
of their building. 

One day, when several of the children had gone to dinner, a 
number which remained, petitioned for the use of the bricks. I 
immediately acquiesced, and went to my dinner: it appears they 
had predetermined to surprise me by building what they called a 
very high castle, and accordingly enlisted all their companions 
to engage in the important business: in an instant all were busi- 
ly employed; some in fetching the bricks in their little barrows, 
and others in forming them into a building. By dint of assiduity 
and much pains, they erected their castle, with a door and win- 
dows as high as the tallest child could reach. They had, how- 
ever a large portion of bricks unoccupied; and therefore peti- 
tioned the governess for the use of two or three chairs to stand 
on to finish their undertaking; this being granted they set to 
work again, and soon reared their fabric so high as they could 
reach from the chairs: they were now reduced to a still greater 
dilemma, for they had not yet used half their bricks, and were 
still wishing to build higher, that they might surprise me, being 
every moment expected from dinner. After consulting among 
themselves, they next petitioned for the table to stand upon; as 
the governess stood by and watched them, she could not refuse 
their request, and in a moment, they set to work, and built as 
high as they could reach. 

They had now elevated their castle eight feet, but some bricks 
still remaining, they petitioned the governess to finish it, which 
she did; and being a tall woman, (by standing on the table) rais- 
ed their castle almost twelve feet from the ground. 

Shortly after they had finished their work, I made my ap- 
pearance, upon which they immediately set up a loud shout of 
joy, and conducted me to see the building. I could not but ad- 
mire their ingenuity and industry; and after bestowing my ap- 
probation of their work, I further encouraged them by saying it 
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should stand all the afternoon in case any visiters should come; 
this very much delighted them, and every time the door opened, 
they hoped to see a visiter: but unfortunately no one came, and 
in the evening the castle was demolished. 

At another time, on my return from dinner, they informed me 
they had built a house and that somebody was in it; I examined 
the building, and was surprised and delighted to find that they 
had built a sort of house, and that one of their little companions 
was completely enclosed within it. They were very choice of 
this performance, and I again readily bestowed my approbation 
on their industry and perseverance. 

From those two examples, a person disposed to assist in fur- 
nishing an Infant School, may discover that nothing is more 
likely to attract attention than these bricks, and certainly I 
would recommend them in preference to any other toy. Whips, 
whip-tops, peg-tops, and ropes of any description are prohibited, 
because it has been found that they might occasionally be de- 
voted to purposes very different to those intended, namely; con- 
verting them into means of inflicting eastigation on each other; 
also marbles and every thing which has a tendency to gaming is 
discouraged, because it has been found, that the loser has fre- 
quently been unable to govern his temper, and thus symptoms of 
revenge have been reciprocally excited. 


Rewards and Punishments. 


The distribution of rewards and punishments resorted to in 
many schools, I conceive in many respects defective and im- 
_ proper. It is generally thought, that in order to make a child 
dutiful and obedient, fond of his school, and attentive to his 
studies, that either reward or punishment should be resorted to, 
as the nature of the case may dictate: but in both these in- 
stances, the good effect which is anticipated is absolutely often 
defeated by its immediate tendency either-to excite the springs 
of self-love by reward, or to immolate the passions in the gloomy 
recesses of jealousy and revenge by condemnation and punish- 
ment. ‘ By steering in a middle course, which is the safest and 
the best, we shall avoid shipwreck.’ A child, gifted by nature 
with a good capacity, will readily take his learning, surmount 
every task exacted from him, and of course receives the reward. 
Another child, not gifted with so good a capacity, (but equally em- 
ulous of obtaining knowledge,) will manifest more dulness, and 
require a longer period of time ere he can attain his tasks: this 
child, under an imputation of supposed negligence and inatten- 
tion, will bé punished for failings which are beyond his control; 
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this raises a degree of hatred in the mind of the latter, while the 
feelings of self-love are excited in the former, who imagines him- 
self very superior to all his fellows. The consequence of this is, 
that the children imbibe a spirit of discontent and mutual ani- 
mosity, which will be frequently manifested on the most irivol- 
ous occasions, to the extinction of that tender and benevolent 
feeling, which is generally peculiar to the infant mind. 

It may be anticipated from the above remarks, that the re- 
wards and punishments in general use, are not approved of at 
the Infant School in Bristol. It is true, monitors are placed over 
the children, it is also true that they are taught to look up to 
such monitors with due respect, but ne badge of superiority is 
allowed; no crosses at the button holes, no first and second 
places, or trials of ability before a public audience, no penny a 
week, &c. &c.; for what are all these, but so many dangerous 
stimulants; which tend more to harrow up the passions, to puff 
up the mind with an undue consequence of its own superiority, 
and thus to feed its impure self-love, rather than to cherish that 
spirit of conscious humility, which should always accompany the 
possession of eminent talents. 

The children are therefore taught to do good for its own sake; 
if some have better capacities than their little companions, they 
are told that they were not given to make them more vain, but 
more useful, and to afford with pleasure their aid to their less gift- 
ed, but equally meritorious school-fellows; they are told further, 
that God never withholds a blessing from any one, and that al- 
though they may be quicker at their books than their compan- 
ions, yet they, on their part, may excel in some other employ- 
ment better adapted to their genius. They are told, lastly, that 
the Lord gives us talents according to the station we are design- 
ed to fill in society, and that without them, we should not be 
qualified to perform the various duties assigned us. 

By these methods, self-love, the root of all evil, is kept in sub- 
jection to neighborly love; malevolence is supplanted by urbanity 
and kindness, and the children thus become a band of brethren 
and sisters, who look up to their master and mistress as to their 
common parents for every necessary information, ‘The usual 
lazy and short way by chastisement and the rod,’ (says Mr. 
Locke,) ‘ which is the only instrument of government that tutors 
generally know, or ever think of, is the most unrit of any to be 
used in education.’ 


[Mr. Goyder after pointing out the modes of punishment 
adopted in his own school, and in Mr. Wilderspin’s, and ‘candid- 
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ly acknowledging their defects, expresses his entire acquiescence 
in the opinions of Mr. Wilson on this subject. See Journal, vol. 
I. pp. 67, and 71.} 

Play Ground, 

The play-ground of the Infant School in Bristol, is of the same 
dimensions as the School Room itself, viz, one hundred feet long, 
by twenty wide. On one side of the ground is a flower border, 
about four feet wide; on the other side are planted six young 
poplar trees, producing a very pleasing and cheerful effect.— 
The children amuse themselves in the ground at certain intervals; 
and though I cannot boast, (like my friend, Mr. Wilderspin, of 
the Spitalfields School,) that the children never touch the flowers, 
I can say that they never wantonly destroy them: some of the 
very small children, of eighteen or twenty months old, have very 
frequently plucked a flower, but no child who can talk has ever 
been guilty of a like offence. The flowers, in my esteem, have 
a more beautiful appearance than the fruit trees mentioned by 
Mr. W.; and, besides this, their little hands can reach a flower 
with greater facility than the produce of fruit trees. 

To have a play ground attached to the school is an indispen- 
sable requisite; for as these schools are intended to obviate every 
thing that is confined or limited, so does the health of the child- 
ren require a free access tothe fresh air as often as may be con- 
venient. 


- 


COMMON EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS.* 


Report of the Committee on the Education of Youth. 


THE committee on education, to whom was referred so much 
of the Message of his excellency the Governor as relates to 
the education of youth, have attended to the duties assigned 
them, and ask leave to report: 


*The importance of this and the following documents*to the general inter- 
ests of education, will, we trust, be a sufficient apology for so much legislative 
detail regarding the particular interests of the state of Massachusetts. 

It may be proper to observe that no actual decision has yet taken place on 
any of these Reports. That a decision favorable to the improvement of edu- 
cation will be made, no one, we think, can doubt, who knows how much the 
public mind is at present occupied with these subjects.—It may be in our power 
to say something of the result of these Reports before closing this Number, 
in which case we shall, for convenience sake, insert it under the head of Intel- 
ligence, Ed. 
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That there are seven statutes now in force ia relation to free 
schools, and the powers and duties of free school districts. 
Your committee think these statutes, beginning with that which 
was passed June 25, a. p. 1789, and ending with the act of 4th 
March, a. p. 1826, should be severally repealed, and all their 
valuable provisions be comprised in one act, with such few cor- 
rections and additions as appear to be demanded by the existing 
wants of the community. This your committee have endeavored 
to accomplish by the accompanying bill, which they beg leave 
to submit as a part of their report. It may be useful to remark, 
that in codifying these several statutes, your committee have 
preserved their exact language, excepting such slight verbal al- 
terations as seemed necessary to your committee, to give accu- 
racy and harmony to the whole, as different sections of one stat- 
ute; and excepting also in such few changes in the provisions of 
some of these statutes as your committee deemed it their duty to 
recommend. These changes they here present, that they may 
save the House the labor of a tedious comparison of all these 
acts with the bill they have reported. The first section of the 
statute of June 25th, 1789, is somewhat varied. ‘Towns having 
two hundred and fifty families or householders, instead of two 
hundred, are required to maintain schools for the term of time 
equal to twenty-four months, instead of eighteen, for one school; 
and a slight variation is proposed in the branches of learning’to 
be taught in the schools. Your committee think that all towns, 
however populous, may be exonerated from the duty of providing 
instruction in the Latin and Greek languages. If the instructers 
employed shall be qualified to teach all the branches enumerated 
in the billy they will seldom be found ignorant of these languages; 
or teachers may be as easily found competent to instruct in the 
classics, and for the same compensation. The third and fifth, 
and all succeeding sections of that act, are omitted altogether, 
because their provisions are embraced with some modifications 
in the proposed bill. ‘ The only important one of these modifica- 
tions, is that which imposes a penalty on towns for a non-com- 
pliance with the requisitions of the law. From an inspection of 
the sixth section of the act, it appears that sixty pounds was the 
highest penalty a town of the greatest population could incur; a 
sum obviously insufficient to have any effect as a penalty. Bet- 
teris itthat a law should rest for its sanction upon public opinion, 
than depend on one that is so inadequate as to expose it to con- 
tempt. The bill therefore provides a penalty of twice the amount 
ever voted by the delinquent towns for the purposes of educition. 
The first section of the act of 1799, chap. 66, is so far varied 
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only as to embrace the provisions of the act of 1802, chap. 11. 
The fourth section of the former statute is made to comprise an 
additional provision respecting the mode of warning districts’ 
meetings. The alterations in the law of the fourth of March last 
are few, and in the opinion of the committee, useful. The num- 
ber of the school committee is not to exceed seven: their powers 
and duties are rendered more definite, and the latter somewhat 
lessened. Without this, there is reason to believe their duties 
would not be performed well, and perhaps not at all. An addi- 
tional provision is added to the second section, and comprised in 
the seventh section of the reported bill. A new provision is in- 
troduced in the sixth section of the bill, for the choice of a pru- 
dential committee in each school district, distinct fromthe school 
committee of the town, so called, and pointing out their duties. 
The fifth section corresponds with the eighth in the bill, leaving 
out only the limitation of the duty of school committees to make 
report to the legislature. 

The committee beg leave further to report, in relation general- 
ly to the applications committed to them for the incorporation of 
academies and seminaries of learning, and tor the further en- 
dowment of several which are already incorporated, that the in- 
corporation of such academies and seminaries of learning, if not 
restricted within moderate bounds, is, in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, highly prejudicial to the interests of the common free 
schools. The legitimate effects of such institutions are, to en- 
gross the attention and care of the more wealthy and influential 
portions of the community, and proportionately to withdraw their 
aid from the common free schools. The free schcols, in con- 
sequence, languish under the feeble and irregular efforts to main- 
tain them, of the poorer and less enterprising class of the com- 
munity. It is with learning as with riches, the higher it is prized, 
the more it is accumulated; and as the poorer class of the commu- 
nity is also in general the less learned, the stimulus to ambition 
and enterprise, in this behalf, as well as the pecuniary ability to 
accomplish so great a purpose, is altogether inadequate. Had 
the same efforts of the more wealthy, interested, and enterprising 
part of the community, which have been devoted to the interests 
of academies, and incorporated seminaries, been directed to the 
interests of the common schools, who will believe that they would 
not long since have attained to a much higher character than 
they now sustain? It is by no means improbable, that the com- 
bined efforts of the whole community, to elevate the character of 
the common schools, might, ere this, have rendered them as pro- 
fitable, for the acquisition of a good practical education, as are 
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now the incorporated academies. But while that class of the 
community, which has enlisted its principal efforts in favor of 
those academies, has, by those efforts, thus indirectly injured 
the cause of common education; and also while it has least need- 
ed the countenance and fostering care of the government, it 
has largely shared in its munificence, to the utter exclusion of 
the poorer portion of the community. The committee respect- 
fully submit, whether it be not inconsistent to bestow the public 
bounty where it is less needed, while it is withheld where it is 
most needed. The sentiment has in some way obtained, that 
academies, and other literary and scientific institutions, by re- 
ceiving special acts of incorporation, become the children of the 
Slate; and, as such, that a right exists in them to the State’s 
bounty. Your committee consider this sentiment as being both 
a theoretical and practical claim which gees to the dishonor and 
detriment of the common schools; for why should academies 
and similar corporations set up the relation to the state of chil- 
dren, and prefer those claims on the State’s bounty which this 
relation justifies, if it be not virtually to deny this relation, and 
with it their claims to the common schools. 

Surely this is an invidious and unjust distinction; with better 
grace might the common schools be placed on the footing which 
is thus claimed for the academies, and call for endowments; for 
through the common schools alone, the general diffusion of learn- 
ing, and with it, the capacity for sustaining our free government, 
can be effected. Besides, the granting of special acts of incor- 
poration, to the academies, &e. is, itself, an act of favor, and is 
petitioned for as such; and your committee do not see why the 
bestowment of one favor should be considered as entitling the 
subject of it to the bestowment of another. It appears by the 
Secretary’s report, of the number, location, and endowments 
of the academies in the Commonwealth, that thirty-eight have 
been incorporated, and twenty-two endowed. That the common 
schools may, in some instances, and to a moderate extent, have 
been benefitted by the academies, may, perhaps, be true; but ir. 
general, it is believed this has not been the effect of them, It is 
probable, that a less number of academies than are now incor- 
porated, and those better provided with the means of instruction, 
would produce more salutary effects. So long as academies sus- 
tain a higher rank than the common schools; they ought to af- 
ford facilities for a superior course of instruction; whereas it is 
believed that, in many of them, those facitities are not so great 
as some of the common schools afford. Actuated by such views 
and sentiments, your committee will not consider it their duty to 
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report in favor of any applications which may have been made 
for the incorporation of more academies or seminaries of a sim- 
ilar grade, except where the local situation or other important 
considerations may seem powerfully to urge it; and where also 
such academy or seminary will probably be able to sustain its 
appropriate character. It is a question with your committee, 
whether the common schools should be further assisted by the 
State, than it is expected they will be if the project for the in- 
struction of school teachers is carried into effect; and although 
it might be deemed adviseable to create a school fund, to be di- 
rectly applied for general instruction, yet it is deemed by your 
committee, the better course to defer such an attempt until the 
effects of those measures already in agitation shall have been 
tested. Your committee have devoted considerable attention to 
the proposition to provide by law for the instruction of children 
employed in manufactories, but they apprehend many difficulties 
in accomplishing the object; and, on mature reflection they are 
persuaded that the evils existing are by no means very extensive; 
and, so far as they do exist, will be better remedied by the in- 
creasing solicitude which pervades the public mind on the sub- 
ject of education, than by any enactment with special reference 
to those cases. In fine, your committee cannot doubt, that such 
a sense of the importance of universal education will soon obtain, 
than no child, either in manufactories or elsewhere, will be suf- 
fered to grow up in ignorance, in this enlightened and enterpris- 
ing part of our country. Your committee expect the most valu- 
able results from the operation of the law of March last, relating 
to schools. They regret that the salutary provisions of that law 
have not been carried into effect in every town in the Common- 
wealth; more especially they regret that any portion of the com- 
munity should have entertained, as they find has been the case, 
apprehensions of the tendency of that law to impair, or to wrest 
from them their rights. It is hoped that the modifications which 
they have proposed in, that law, will, at least, evince to the peo- 
ple their desire to protect them against any injurious tendency 
which the law might otherwise be supposed to have. If the law, 
as it is now reported, shall not prove acceptable to all; it should 
be attributed to the unavoidable imperfection which attends the 
first essay on any new project; and the people ought to rest sat- 
isfied, that if it shall be found, after full and fair experiment, 
that any deficiencies, or injurious provisions do actually exist in 
the law, it will undergo such modifications as to Jo them away. 
It will be truly mortifying, if, after the earnest calls of the com- 
munity for the improvement of the common schools, this earnest 
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attempt to effect such an improvement, shall be viewed with in- 
difference, treated with contempt, or, above all, opposed as a 
design to lord it over them. Let every town, and every school 
district, in the Commonwealth, second the views of the govern- 
ment, in carrying fully into execution each and every provision 
of the law in question; and it is believed the good effects thereof, i 
will be so soon observed and felt, that the strong and permanent a 
attachment of all the friends of the common schools, and of the = 
equal diffusion of jearning, will be secured. Which is submit- 
ted. Josern Farvey, per order. 


House of Representatives, Jan. 29, 1827. 
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Report of the Commissioners, by viriue of a Resolution of the 
House of Representatives, of the 22d February, 1826. 


Tue subject of the establishment of a Seminary of practical 
arts and sciences, together with a report and two bills thereon, 
having been by the said resolution, re-committed to the under- 
signed, as commissioners, for the purpose of further investigation, 
they now present the result of their deliberations. 

It will be recollected that this subject was confided to the com- 
missioners, by a resolve passed the 22d day of February in the 

“ year 1825, and that the said report* and two bills were submit- 
ted for the consideration of the legislature, on the 9th day of 
January last. 

In that report, the commissioners set forth at large, the plan 
of such a Seminary, together with their reasons for it in detail, 
which need not now be repeated at large; they beg the attention 
of the legislature however, to that report. 

While the subject of education, excites so much interest, is so 
much discussed in public and in private, by the daily press, in pe- 
riodical journals, in legislative assemblies, it may be taken for 
granted, that it has never before received such universal attention. 
In no age before, has it so greatly engrossed the notice of gov- 
ernments and of private persons; in no age before, has it been so 
distinctly perceived, how moral and intellectual cultivation is 
connected with the liberty, the prosperity, the economy of na- 
tions, and with all the social enjoyments of individuals. It now 
stands as the representative of all these and; no one thinks of 
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any essential improvement in society, but through the aid of that 
intelligence, by which the value of all improvements is tried. 
In no age has it been enough, for a few retired philosophical men 
without power and authority, to suggest improvements, and even 
to demonstrate their importance; nor have the most enlightened 
and beneficent potentates in ages of barbarism, been able to raise 
their subjects to their own standard of intelligence. A few in- 
dividuals only, have seldom been able in any period, greatly to 
affect the modes of thinking among men; it is when many are 
raised to the new standards of truth, that these measures of it 
become duly appreciated. The multitude will follow the mul- 
titude; and men will not only think, but act with the majority, be 
that right or wrong; even more, will never doubt, that there can 
be any other standard, than that established by the general opin- 
ion of their own times. Thus we see, that absurdities in morals, 
government, and religion, have been adopted, which are so 
shocking, that nothing but the certain truths of history could 
satisfy us of the existence of them; and the more shocking, for 
being very near our own age; not mere speculative absurdities, 
contrived as playthings for men’s undestandings, but such as 
have brought in their train, waste and destruction, cruelty and 
oppression, tears and groans. Such a state of society will con- 
tinue, till a period arrives, when men having fought their way to 
freedom, are at leisure to enjoy it; when, through the beneficent 
influence of free institutions, their hearts and minds are set at 
liberty; and they have the desire, not to hoard knowledge in 
palaces and cloisters, as men hide gold in the earth, but to scat- 
ter it among the destitute and ignorant, as the dew falls upon 
the parched and desert plains; then, in this new state of society, 
we shall not see the blind leading the blind, but rather, men with 
their eyes open, and with strength enough to bear the light; then 
there will be many rational and thinking people, modest in their 
inquiries, but allowing every thing to be discussed; yielding 
freedom of opinion to others because they claim it for them- 
selves; above all, many benevolent and clear sighted men, who 
will see, that their elevation does not depend upon the depres- 
sion of all around them, but rather, that their own rank in the 
scale of being and happiness results from being members of a 
wise community. This age is ours: great and good men have 
foreseen it, have foretold it, have done all in their power to 
hasten it, to us it has been given to realise, to enjoy it. Those 
therefore who now address the legislature, may be allowed to 
partake of the general enthusiasm; even farther, to avail them- 
selves of it, to every rational extent, in entreating the public au- 
thorities at a moment of leisure, when our resources are abun- 
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dant, and the State has no public work on its bands, not to be 
behind in this generous feeling the mass of individuals in the 
state. 

It would be but a poor performance of the duty of the commis- 
sioners, to state to the legislature their general reflections only, 
upon the subject of the value of education; they mean very brief- 
ly, as far as in their power, to set forth the reasons which: should 
induce the Commonwealth, to endow a Seminary of practical 
arts and sciences and to avoid as far as possible, a repetition 
of what they have said in their former report. 

It may excite a little surprise, that in a country like this, which 
respects labor and the useful arts, there is not a single school, 
liberally provided for, in which those arts together with the sci- 
ences connected with them, are solidly and practically taught. 
Why are the useful arts first in order? Because plainly they have 
most to do with the happiness of mankind; with the wants, the 
enjoyments of the greatest number of individuals. But has this 
rank been assigned to them? Certainly not. It was not so in an- 
cient times, nor has it been in modern. The causes are obvious 
in the history of nations, and they deserve attention. In those 
remote periods, the laborer was a slave or little better; his busi- 
ness was of course despised—so were the useful arte. Their 
connection with the trade, the prosperity, the happiness of the 
whole community, was not at all understood, and of course they 
were not valued. If we except some general declamation in 
favor of commerce and agriculture, among the writers of those 
times, it is obvious, that there was a general feeling of disgust 
and contempt towards all those, who, in any way, pursued what 
they called the mercenary arts. Of course it followed, that the 
whole patronage of the society, its rewards of every kind, were 
bestowed upon the fine arts; upon literature, upon rhetoric, upon 
all that gave lustre to the rich and luxurious classes. The labor 
of the hand, and the art which perfected it, belonged only to the 
slave or freed-man. If we come down to later times, we shall 
find the same thing taking place under a different form. The 


universities and literary establishments of Europe in her dark - 


age, and when the literature and arts of Greece and Rome were 
lost sight of, in their place, put foremost as things to be first 
taught to rational beings, a barbarous theology, metaphysics, and 
logic; and in an age nearer our own, upon the revival of learn- 
ing, if learning it could be cailed, Greek and Latin were added 
as indispensable appendages to these. It is not enough for our 
present purposes to say, that the arts were not then known; that 
modern science had not made the disclosures of our day. The 
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inquiry for us is, why had it not? The causes to which we 
have alluded, furnish the explanation. Men will incline in 
their pursuits to that which is most honorable, and will never 
prefer the useful arts, as long as these are not held in esteem; 
and they can never be held in esteem, while it is not seen what 
influence they have upon all the great interests of society. The 
question for us is, how far these ancient prejudices still maintain 
their influence; and whether our present estimate of the real 
value of different kinds of education be just. If not, it may be 
asked with propriety, why all the public patronage should be ap- 
propriated to institutions wholly literary, or so nearly so, that it 
may be asserted, that such is their character to every prac- 
tical purpose. It is not asserted that the sciences are not 
to a greater or less degree taught in them, but it may be affirmed 
with truth, that they are not seminaries whose main object is to 
teach the useful arls, and kindred sciences. ‘Fhis was not the 
original design of their endowment; -it was literature. That de- 
sign was, and still is in the maia, to give education to the pro- 
fessional, to the higher classes. But are there no other classes 
in this country to be educated? And is there no other kind of ed- 
ucation? This, to be sure, is one kind of education, very useful, 
very proper, and altogether worthy of the patronage of the state; 
but the question is, is it the only kind, is it the most necessary, 
does it embrace the interests of the greatest number, or provide 
for those, who are least able to provide for themselves? In all 
discussions upon this-subject, it has never been doubted, on the 
contrary has always been admitted, that if it be expedient for a 
state, to be at the expense of the education of any portion of 
her citizens, that expense ought to be applied to the benefit of 
those, who most need it. The first want of a free state is, that 
the great mass of the citizens, shall be well instructed in the 
rudiments of, and most common helps to, knewledge, such as 
writing, reading;“and arithmetic ; the second, that as many as 
possible, shall attain to a competent acquaintance with the use- 
ful arts and sciences ; the third, to raise up emineat men, who 
shall add to science all the literary accomplishments, which can 
only be gained in a long academic course, From this natural 
order we have deviated entirely ; perhaps with the examples 
before us, it was unavoidable, but it is not too late to correct 
the error. 

The commissioners would fail in their duty, should they hesi- 
tate to speak plainly upon this subject, and to say that for a 
wise state, this, in their opinion, is a great error, The natural 
order of things has been inverted: what is last, we have put first ; 
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the education most useful and necessary, has been lost sight of. 
Even if it be admitted, that we were right in first endowing our 
colleges and universities, and that this was the natural and only 
course, it can hardly be maintained, that now and under differ- 
ent circumstances, the same policy should prevail. 

The commissioners hope not to be misunderstood, and would 
not for a moment have it supposed that they would desire to be 
instrumenta! in fostering a mean hostility to our learned insti- 
tutions. Quite the contrary. They believe, that it is the duty 
and interest of the State, to encourage every degree of educa- 
tion, because every degree of it, belongs to a great and enlight- 
ened country. They believe too, that this should be an essen- 
tial part of our policy ; that is, public patronage for public 
schools, and that this policy belongs peculiarly to us. If in 
other countries, rich men and rich corporations have been and 
are able, to establish schools and universities upon a broad and 
liberal scale, without the aid of the public, that is not the case 
with us. Generally it cannot be expected. What such men 
and such corporations have been able to do in other countries, 
we can do also, but it must be in our own way, in our corporate 
capacities, as a united people. Public improvements in every 
department of them, of that description, in which all interests 
share the benefit, and which individual capital and enterprise 
cannot be supposed to accomplish, should be our first concern. 

We are not aware, that it has ever been questioned in free 
countries, whether it be expedient for a state, to provide in 
some way or degree, for the education of the common people ; 
though it has been doubted by very wise men, whether the 
universities of England, as they are endowed, have not tended 
to monopoly, to the destruction of all generous competition, and 
in this way to the injury of the great cause of learning. Mo- 
nopoly here is certainly not to be dreaded ; indeed, one of the 
obvious advantages which we contemplate in the proposed semi- 
nary, is a competition between that, and the existing institu- 
tions, that shall be mutually beneficial. It is by such a compe- 
tition, that all are benefited. If the commissioners had ever 
proposed a great establishment, with great salaries, not at all 
depending upon the talents and assiduity of the teachers ; then 
it might well be doubted, whether such an institution could ever 
prove & public blessing : when, however, on the contrary, one of 
their prominent suggestions was, that in this school, the main 
reliance of the instructers for their remuneration, must be looked 
for in their own skill and ability ; they think, that all the objec- 
tions to a public endowment, arising out of the considerations 
to which they have alluded, were fairly removed. This subject 
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of the salaries of the teachers, they shall briefly advert to again 
in its proper place. 

In connection with the topics already mentioned, the commis- 
sioners may here, with propriety, dwell for a moment upon a 
suggestion, which they know has been advanced by some per- 
sons both in and out of the legislature ; that institutions like 
that proposed, may be engrafted upon some one, or all of the 
existing colleges. A plan in the main, which, with respect, they 
believe to be so incongruous, that they think little need be said 
to satisfy any rational person, that it is impracticable. As they 
have already stated, these are in the main lilerary inslilutions, 
such in their endowment, such from the beginning, such in their 
habits, modes, and tastes ; especially such, in the character of 
their instructers, and such essentially they should continue to 
be. We think therefore, that it would be a subject of public 
regret, should these institutions, misled by the hope of universal 
popularity, go so far out of their natural course, as to endeavor 
to accomplish that which is impossible for any single institution, 
that is, the teaching of every thing; and that the inevitable 
consequence will be, that nothing will be well taught. A single 
institution can no more teach every thing, than an individual 
can learn every thing. This is not given to man todo. In the 
acquisition of knowledge there must be the same division of 
Jabor, as in the practice of the arts. A man may do two or 
three things well, but he cannot do many equally well. The 
commissioners are aware, that under the new code established 
at Harvard College, some essential deviation in the course of 
pursuits has taken place, and particularly that Latin and Greek 
are dispensed with, in respect to those, who choose to put them- 
selves upon the footing of non-graduates, and to dispense with 
the usual diploma. This may be well, and we think it is, be- 
cause a good degree of literary education, together with a com- 
petent knowledge of science in general, may be had without 
those languages. But does any one imagine, that that highly 
honered and honorable Institution, ever thought in taking this 
step, of giving to their youth a practical knowledge of the useful 
arts and sciences ; of agriculture, of gardening, of chemistry in 
its ordinary and most common applications, of mechanics ; of 
filling their halls with tools and engines, and generally of fitting 
those youth, for the counting-houses, the work-benches, the 
mills, and manufacturing establishments of the country ? Should 
they attempt to do this, we verily believe they will lose their 
present high character, without gaining any other, that will be 
an adequate compensation either to them, or to the public. If 
to this we add, that the legislature has no control over those 
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institutions, in giving a new direction to their studies and pur- 
suits, and the utter impossibility of imparting to them by law 
essentially a new character, even if it had, we think, that no 
more need be said upon the subject. 

The commissioners cannot forbear taking a brief notice upon 
this occasion of an objection, which exists in the minds of some 
persons, arising from an opinion on their part, that the common 
schools, in endowing the propesed institution, are neglected, for 
an inferior object. So far from this being the effect of what is 
recommended to the legislature, the commissioners in their 
first report endeavored to show, that one of their main designs 
was to build up the common schools, to impart to them a new 
and higher character, by rendering this institution subservient, 
in giving proper qualifications to teachers in those schools. 

In some particulars, this subject is now well understood, and 
therefore requires less to be said in regard to it. The great 
deficiencies in those schools, arise, at present, from the want of 
the means to make them better, that is, better pay, to draw into 
them better teachers. The law of the last year was a salutary 
law. But if it be imagined, that that law, or any other, by im- 
posing new requisitions, can prove very efficient, without at the 
same time providing the means of carrying such requisitions 
into effect, we cannot but think, and are satisfied, that such 
hopes will fail. As we have said before, however, it is obvious, 
that this act and every thing else, which shows an increased 
attention to the subject of the striking deficiencies in the com- 
mon schools, will prove more or less salutary. Upon this head, 
we cannot more plainly express our opinions, than by declaring, 
that it seems to us quite evident, that if there is to be a new 
standard of education, it can only be effected by the mode pro- 
posed, or something like it. A new impulse must be given to 
the public mind, and we must be made to see that there are new 
modes of education, new books to be taught from, great im- 
provements in the arts and sciences, and that the knowledge of 
these, can in no way so well be spread, as through the influence 
of an institution where they shall be thoroughly and practically 
taught to a large number of youth, who are to be fitted for the 
common business avocations of life. As to the common schools, 
their improvement will be commensurate with the general stand- 
ard of knowledge in the community, and cannot by any artificial 
means, be made to advance in any greater ratio. 

A higher character for those schools, better teachers in them 
through mere adequate compensation, better beoks, can only be 
looked for, through the influence of more information as to the 
value of all these, than at present exists in the community. We 
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propose this seminary therefore, as the most natural, obvious, 
and certain means, of introducing into our common schools, 
that thorough and radical reform, which must begin somewhere, 
and which can begin nowhere so well, as where the nature of 
that reform is thoroughly understood. As for these schools, they 
have not been lost sight of for a moment, in all that has been 
urged ; and we cannot suppose that a high minded state will 
long continue indifferent to schools, where are to be taught 
those whose wants are greatest, and means are least ; schools, 
where teaching is now too often absolutely a beggarly employ- 
ment, instead of being entrusted to well paid, discreet, con- 
seientious, practised instructers, who are worthy of having in 
charge, the mind and morals, of those who constitute either the 
strength or weakness, the wisdom or folly, of every people. In 
advocating the interests therefore of this institution, we prapene 
it distinetly, as a nursery for those schools. 

It may not be deemed improper to state briefly, the main ob 
jects that were proposed to be embraced in the instruction at 
this seminary, as set forth in the former report. The most 
prominent of these were Political Economy, Mathematics, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, Chemistry, Practical Mechanics, and Agriculture. 
Other things were proposed, as auxiliary to these. The mention 
of them, at once supposes, that the main object is a knowledge 
of the useful arts and sciences. Nothing showy, costly, or 
frivolous is thought of ; nothing which the most rational man in 
the most common walk of life might not reasonably desire and de- 
rive great advantage from, in his ordinary affairs ; nothing which, 
if possessed, would not add to the real dignity and weight of char- 
acter of every citizen in the society. For the acquisition of this 
knowledge, we proposed as necessary instruments, Books, Phi- 
los»phical Apparatus, Chemical Apparatus, Models, Plans, Draw- 
ings, Tools, Mechanical Exhibitions, &c. For the whole, in- 
cluding the necessary buildings, an expenditure not exceeding 
$30,000. While England and Scotland, by means of their Me- 
chanic Societies, are giving to the great body of their artisans a 
scientific education, is it too much to ask from the bounty of the 
State, so small a boon to such an object? ‘Vill the State be 
the poorer for granting it, and will not her youth be the richer for 
receiving it ? We foresee that such an appropriation would by 
many, be deemed very inadequate, but it would lay the founda- 
tion; it would be a beginning, and then we supposed, that 
through the aid of the popularity of the institution, the general 
favor of the public, and private bounty, all the rest would in 
time follow of course, and in this opinion we still have the same 
confidence. All that can be required from the State is, to give 
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to the measure its first impulse ; to do that, which cannot at 
present be expected from private persons. 

We have already alluded to the salaries of the teachers. In 
our former report, we stated distinctly, that though in the out- 
set it might be necessary for the State to make provision for 
these, still it was intended, that ultimately the school should pay 
its own way, and that the teachers should mainly, if not alto- 
gether, find their remuneration, in their skill, ability, and per- 
sonal popularity. This we still believe would be the result, and 
that the State need not fear to put the experiment to this test. 
We are satisfied, that we do not so far misunderstand the taste 
of the community, the desires of parents to impart knowledge to 
their children, and their anxiety to gain it, as to risk any thing 
in the prediction, that such a. school as we have proposed, 
would fill to overflowing. In former times, when education was 
confined to the rich, they only understood its value ; now it is 
understood by every body. There is no degree of self-denial, 
no personal sacrifice, no deprivation, which our respectable Far- 
mers, Tradesmen, Merchants, and Manufacturers do not every 
day subject themselves to, in giving their children the best edu- 
cation that the schools of the country afford. It would be an 
injury to their understandings therefore to suppose, that they 
would suffer a seminary of learning to perish in their hands, 
the object of which should be, to teach their children how their 
lands, their arts, their trades, might be rendered most. pro- 
ductive in imparting the comforts of life. 

The commissioners do not desire to recapitulate the several 
topics, which they presented to the legislature in their first 
report, nor to press their sentiments any more at large ; and 
especially as they think they see, that the public opinion is fast 
coinciding with theirs, and they have no other cause for regret, 
than the fear, that a measure so proper now, should be delayed 
to a season, when the execution of it, may be less convenient to 
the State. In a matter of business, where they have no other 
duty to perform, than to state distinctly their views of an indi- 
vidual measure, which has been submitted to their considera- 
tion ; they would not expose themselves to the charge of any 
unmeaning declamation. They cannot forbear however, to in- 
dulge in some few reflections, which ought not to be deemed 
irrelevant to the occasion. 

If we can lay claim to any virtue as a people, it is to public 
spirit, to patriotism in its highest and best sense. It is that sen- 
timent, which has nothing mean and sordid in its calculations, 

but which finds its pleasure in the good of the whole ; it is the 
being impelled by one mind, and one heart, in every public 
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effort. Nothing but such ‘a sentiment sustained us for a mo- 
ment, in the great struggle of the revolution ; it was a chord of 
sympathy, which vibrated at every touch, from one extremity of 
the nation to the other. Every man among us acts in a double 
capacity, as a private person pursuing his intérests, and as a 
Citizen also pursting those interests, in common with others, 
who have the same. These various pursuits bring out all the 
virtues and talents of a people ; but the public virtues cannot 
flourish, nor the public advantages be realised which flow from 
them, without opportunity, and this opportunity, in times of tran- 
quillity, must be created. The public authorities must give the 
impulse, and then private persons will be ready enongh, to fall 
in with the general sentiment.’ Individuals can in no state, exe- 
cute many of the public works, which the interests of the whole 
society demand, nor would it be proper in many cases, to com- 
mit to private speculation that, in which the whole community 
has an interest. Individuals will execute public works in such 
a way, as subserves their own purposes, not those of the state ; 
their interest in many cases may be entirely distinct from that’ 
of the public. Can any one imagine that the state of New-York 
would have listened for a moment, to a proposition, which should 
have committed the great work of the Erie Canal to private 
persons, thus subjecting her citizens to the cupidity, the abuses, 
the exactions of an interested company ? In effecting this great 
object, it is not that she has enlarged her capital, increased the 
number of her villages, enhanced the value of her lands, opened 
her forests, drained her marshes, explored a navigable way to 
great seas and distant lands ; it is not this only, but she has 
done more, and compared with which, even this sinks into insig- 
nificance. She has given a new and noble impulse not to her 
own citizens merely, but to the nation. She has inflamed the 
country with a zeal for every profitable public improvement, 
and taught her own citizens, a noble lesson of confidence in 
their skill, talent, and resources. To all these, she has given a 
tenfold excitement, by showing how they grow and flourish 
more and more, under the influence of every great public work, 
begun with judgement, and executed with discretion and econo- 
my. The public works of every country so carried on, are for 
ever sources of profit ; every body is the richer for them. A 
country without such enterprises, is a mine unopened. Riches 
do not lie on the surface, to be got by extending the hand, and 
to be gathered like weeds, but they must be dug for. In citing 
the example of New-York, it is not done, for the purpose of 
showing, that the same works are open to us, that we can 
follow in exactly the same career ; but it would be a poor com- 
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pliment to the ingenuity of our people, to suppose, that they 
can turn their hands to nothing, which will improve the state ; 
that in the wide field of nature and art, all is desert and barren 
to us, and to us alone. If to us the difficulties be greater, 
greater will be the honor and reward of overcoming them. 
History shows, that states have been most prosperous where 
these difficulties have been greatest, not where they have been 
least ; and in our own domestic improvement, in our towns and 
cities, nothing is more ebvious to the eye of every man, than 
that those are most prosperous, where the people have volun- 
tarily imposed the greatest taxes upon their skill, ingenuity, and 
labor. Indeed it may be taken for an axiom, that the public 
as such, never prospers without sacrifices. The reward, though 
certain, may be distant. Is it then to be taken for granted that 
Massachusetts can do nothing, to keep alive the spirit of her 
people, to turn their eyes from foreign lands, and fix them upon 
her native soil ; to concentrate her capital here ; and show her 
ardent enterprising young men, that they may find at home, 
what it is lamentable, that they are now generally seeking 
abroad ? 

In concluding this report, the commissioners might be 
thought to be going out of their way, in mentioning the topic of 
public improvements, if it were not, that the education of the 
people stands at the head of all such improvements. It is abso- 
lutely first in order, it is the foundation of the rest. It is in the 
genius of the people, that lie all our resources ; it is that, fram 
which we draw taxation, it is that which is to bear the public 
burdens, and makes them most easy to be borne. 

In looking back upon a brief page of history, we are astonished 
at what the aris haye done in breaking down the injurious dis- 
tinctions between man and man ; they have made the poor rich, 
that is rich in the enjoyment of many conveniences and even 
luxuries, heretofore denied to them ; they have cheapened every 
thing, our household furniture, our tools, our engines, our 
freights by land and by water, our food, lodging, and clothing ; 
have enabled us to travel at half the former expense ; have 
brought our distant towns and villages, to the very doors of our 
capitols and markets ; and they have sliown, that the genius of 
man, when not busied in self-destruction, necessarily turns to a 
nobler employment, that of filling the world with abundance. 

It is for this, therefore, that we propose a geminary of the use- 
ful aris and sciences, in a state too, which has not lagged behind 
others, but whose boast has been, to stand among the foremost, 
in cultivating the mind of her people. It is for this, that we 
propose a seminary, where instruction shall be cheap, accessible 
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to many ; where no oppressive and laborious preparation shall 
be required for admission ; where the youth shall not be embar- 
rassed with regulations which require him to learn that for which 
he has no use ; where the son of the farmer, tradesman, manu- 
facturer, and merchant, may pursue just that course, which shall 
best fit him for his occupation, for one two or more years, as 
best comports with his means. A seminary which shall be dis- 
tinguished by its businesslike, practical character ; which shall 
be the boast of the state, an example to us, and to others, in a 
new career of public improvement ; that shall be well furnished 
with competent teachers, philosophical apparatus and books, so 
that nothing shall be taught crudely ; where the existing state 
of the arts may be certainly learnt, and every economical prin- 
ciple in them fully tried. A seminary from which shall proceed 
many well instructed persons, best fitted from their situation in 
life, their habits, manners, and tastes, to impart knowledge to 
the great mass of the people ; where a new rank of educated 
persons shall be raised up; a seminary, which the laboring 
classes may cali their own, and which shall stand in the same 
relation to them, as the literary institutions now stand, to those 
who are able to pursue a different, and more expensive educa- 
tion. 

The commissioners in their former report suggested, that land 
would of course be wanted, for buildings and other uses of the 
seminary, and that in their opinion-this would be furnished by 
the town, or district of country, in which it should be located. 
Instead of that suggestion merely, they now recommend, that 
the trustees to be appointed in the manner prescribed in the bill 
heretofore submitted, or in such other manner as the legislature 
shall deem proper, shall as a preliminary, attempt to raise by 
subscription the sum of ten thousand dollars for the uses of the 
school, either in money or such property as shall be an equiva- 
lent ; the legislature stipulating to give the further sum of twen- 
ty thousand dollars, for the same object, upon that sum being 
raised. This is the whole extent of the endowment recommend- 
ed. The commissioners believe, that there would be no insu- 
perable difficulty in procuring the sum of ten thousand dollars, 
in the manner they have mentioned. With this provision, the 
school might commence its operations, the state will be respon- 
sible for nothing further. 

When Massachusetts considers her resources ; that at this 
moment, she is absolutely by far the most richly peopled state 
in the union, a circumstance which is one of the best tests of 
the ability of an American population, we cannot suppose, that 
she will consider such a sum as twenty thousand dollars, for 
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such an object, as lost, thrown away, or childishly expended. 
We think, that the State will do itself honor in taking the lead, 
in a new career of improvement ; and when all agree, that some- 
thing ought to be done, indecision cannot be a mark of wisdom. 
We may waste an age in idle conversation, and in passing in- 
efficient laws, but that age can never be regained. If there be 
public improvements, there must be public bounty, It is under 
the influence of these only, that we as citizens, can be saved 
from becoming eventually mé@an members of an insignificant 
state—in which there may be wealth, but without its true 
honors and blessings ; in which indeed there will be little other 
distinction, than that which wealth creates. 

The commissioners in drawing their report to a close, must 
in truth declare, that in recommending the appropriation of so 
small a sum, in setting on foot an institution calculated to do so 
much good, they have yielded to the existing state of public sen- 
timent, and have voluntarily kept out of sight, any mention of 
many of those considerations which they believe will hereafter 
arise, and give to this project a very different and higher esti- 
mation in the opinions of their fellow citizens. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

T. Sepewics, L. M. Parker, Jas. Savace, Commissioners. 

Boston, January 11th, 1827. 
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Report of a Select Committee. 






Tue select committee, to whom was referred ‘so much of 
his excellency the Governor’s Message as relates to the sub- 
ject of a Seminary for the Instruction of School Teachers,’ and 
to whom was also referred the Memorial of James G. Carter, 
upon the same subject, respectfully report the accompanying 
bill. 

They also ask leave to report farther, that although legisla- 
tive enactment upon the subject submitted to their consideration 
be entirely new, yet the attention of the community has been 
so repeatedly called to it, that public opinion concerning it 
may with safety be said already to have become unquestionably 
settled. Discussions in regard to it have been carried on for a 
considerable period past in this and the neighboring states. 
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At first, the views taken of it were necessarily indefinite; 
and although the sentiment has become general, that an tustitu- 
tion for the instruction of school teachers would be of incal- 
culable beneit, yet, as no one had developed a plan, by which 
the object could be accomplished, the whole subject seemed to 
be impressed with a visionary and impracticable character. 
Recently, however, attempts have been made, and, as your 
committee believe, with great success, to reduce these general 
views to a standard of practical utility. Men have been induced 
to bestow their thoughts upon the subject, who,— from their 
situation in the community—from their acquaintance with the 
science and practice of education—from their deep sense of the 
wants of the public, made apparent mwre particularily by the 
failure of many successive attempts <o improve the character 
and elevate the standard of the free schools—and from the loud 
complaints which have been uttered on all sides of the deficiency 
of good school-masters— might very naturally have been se- 
lected as specially fitted to examine and investigate the subject, 
and to apply the proper remedies. ‘The consequence has been, 
that several plans of a school of instruction for the purposes 
contemplated have already been presented to the public; and 
your committee have very fortunately been able to avail them- 
selves of the fruits of extensive researches in the premises. 

The committee have had their attention called more particu- 
larly to the statements and explanations of the memorialist, 
whose petition has been before them. From a mature considera- 
tion of his plan of instruction, they are unanimously of opinion, 
that it is entirely practical in its character, simple in its details, 
and peculiarly calculated to develope the powers of the mind, 
and that the studies it requires are brought wholly and ap- 
propriately within the pale of downright utility. It is unneces- 
sary here to go beyond a mere outline. 

The attention of the student is to be called primarily to a 
course of reading upon the subject of education: he js to be 
instructed thoroughly in all the branches pertaining to his pro- 
fession, particularly in all that portion of solid learning calcu- 
lated to fit him to communicate the knowledge required in the 
common free schools in the country. A peculiar character of 
usefulness will be stamped upon the institution proposed, by con- 
necting with it an experimental school, consisting entirely of 
young children pursuing the ordinary routine of instruction. 
Here the student will see the whole course of management and 
discipline requisite in a school placed obviously and palpably 
before him. Theory and practice will thus be intimately blend- 
ed, and the student be led gradually into a knowledge of 
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his appropriate duties, in precisely the same manner in which 
tact and capacity are acquired in all the other pursuits of life. 
Indeed, the institution contemplated amounts simply to an at- 
tempt to bring the business of school-teaching into a system, 
from which it has heretofore alone and most unaccountably 
been excluded. 

Whilst the committee incline to the opinion, that this institu- 
tion should be detached entirely from all other pursuits, and be 
devoted wholly and distinctly to the simple object in view, they 
would not be considered as deciding definitely that it could not 
be safely connected with some of the literary establishments of 
the state. Some undoubted advantages, particularly those of 
concentrated effort and actidn, will, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, give an institution of the former character a decided 
superiority over one of the latter description. In all probability, 
the wants of the public will require both to be resorted to. 

In regard to details generally upon the subject, the commit- 
tee believe they may with great propriety be left to the discre- 
tion and judgement of the Board of Commissioners, whose appoint- 
ment is provided for in the accompanying bill. A sufficient ob- 
ject will now be gained, if the legislature can be satisfied that 
the plan, in its character and principles, is feasible and practi- 
cable. Its simplicity cannot but be seen to be particularly distin- 
guishing. 

It needs at this time neither argument, nor an exhibition of 
fasts to demonstrate to the legislature, that the free schools of 
the commonwealth are not such as they ought to be—that they 
fail most essentially, of accomplishing the high objects for which 
they were established, and towards the support of which so large 
an amount of money is annually raised amongst the people. 
Upon this subject public opinion is fully settled. 

Nor is there any difficulty in arriving at the true cause. Can 
it, in the large majority of cases. be traced to any other than 
the incompetency of teachers? And in this fact there is no- 
thing mysterious. Can the teachers be otherwise than in- 
competent, when no pains are taken to instruct them in the 
business of their profession—-when, in one word, they are not 
reputed or constituted a profession? 

The great and leading object of school teachers should be, 
to learn how to communicate knowledge; yet, although the 
statutes of the Staie require them to be thoroughly examined 
as to their qualifications, it is hardly necessary to remark, that 
their capabilities in reference to the important object alluded to 
are, and must be, from the very nature of the thing, kept en- 
tirely out of sight. And this state of things must, in the opin- 
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ion of the committee, continue, and indeed grow worse and 
worse, until some provision is made for bringing about an end 
of so much consequence. 

The several towns in the Commonwealth are obliged by law 
to raise money for the support of schools: the sums contributed 
by the people for this purpose are of immense amount. Is it 
not, beyond question, the sacred duty of the legisiature to see 
to it, that these contributions are made in the highest possible 
degree serviceable? Ought it not as a matter of course to be 
expected that the people will complain if the government are 
inactive and indifferent, where such is the stake? In what 
more suitable and rational way can the government interpose, 
than in providing the means for furnishing the schools with 
competent instructers—and in encouraging the establishment of 
seminaries, whose object shall be to teach the art of communi- 
cating knowledge? 

Your committee ask the attention of the legislature to the 
ready patronage, which in past time, has been extended to the 
interests of learning in the higher institutions. They dwell, 
and the legislature and the people whom they represent cannot 
but dwell, with proud satisfaction, upon the cheering recol- 
lections, which the bare allusion cannot fail to bring up. In 
time gone by, the Fathers of the Commonwealth have not been 
unmindful of the claims which the interests of literature have 
presented. These claims have not been disallowed. 

But it is obvious to remark, that the patronage of the State 
has heretofore uniformly been extended tothe higher institutions 
alone. No hearty interest has ever been manifested, at least 
in the form now contemplated, in the success and improvement 
of the free schools of the land. Your committee ask, and ask 
with great confidence, whether the time has not arrived, when 
an eflicient and fostering hand should be held forth by the le- 
gislature to these important institutions? The object in view, 
it will not be deemed invidious to remark, is not for the benefit 
of the few, but of the many, of the whole. We call then the 
attention of the legislature to this pervading interest—the in- 
terest of the mass of the people; we ask them to cherish, en- 
courage, and promote it; we ask them to let this community see 
that they are themselves in earnest in their endeavors to advance 
their true welfare. 

Nor can the influence of education in the maintenance of our 
republican institutions here be overlooked. It is upon the dif- 
fusion of sound learning that we must mainly depend, if we 
mean to preserve these institutions healthful and enduring. 
These iutcrests are intimately and deeply connected. But for 
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the great purposes in view, the learning to be diffused, must be 
that, which can be brought home to the business and bosom of 
every individual in the land. It is the every day, the common- 
sense instruction, which we must scatter abroad. All must be 
thoroughly educated, in order that all may be truly freemen. 
No words, in the opinion of your committee, can sufficiently 
express the magnitude and importance of this subject. It is 
one, upon which the attention of the legislature of Massachu- 
setts should be particularly fastened. To Massachusetts it emi- 
nently pertains to take the lead in a project, which cannot fail 
to accomplish so much in advancing the character, and secur- 
ing the prosperity of the free schools. Here the system was 
first adopted. The pilgrims, from whom we derive honorable 
descent, placed the first hand upon the work. It belongs to the 
descendants of those pilgrims, and upon the ground where they 
trod, to finish and sustain it. 
For the Committee, 
House of Representatives, Jan, 17, 1827. 


W. B. Catnoun. 
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Prevalent defects and proposed remedies. 


{The writer of the following article will not, we trust, im- 
pute to neglect the long period which has been permitted to 
elapse since his essay was received. His just and interesting 
views of education, and his practical success as an instructer, 
entitle his observations to respectful attention; and indeed it 
has been owing solely to the great quantity of matter on hand, 
that this communication was not earlier submitted to our read- 
ers. | 

Durine the whole process of education, the grand object 
which induces the necessity of labor and preparation, should be 
steadily kept in view, and every medsure studiously accommo- 
dated to its final attainment. Instead of considering the pe- 
ridd of life usually devoted to this pursuit as a mere blank 
space, which may be filled with any occupation that shall keep 
the volatile learner from the vices and temptations of youth, it 
ought to be viewed as the prelude to the more active business 
and enlarged influence of real life, as that portion of existence 
which is to give form and color to all the future habits, and 
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determine the character of succeeding years. In a land of 
such entire civil and religious liberty as New-England, no man 
can be placed in a situation in which intélligence and judgement, 
the power of thinking and deciding will not merely be valua- 
ble, but necessary to the proper performance of his various 
duties: in the concerns of business he will frequently be re- 
quired to weigh probabilities and calculate chances, to decide 
instantaneously, or to comprehend remote and complicated re- 
lations; with entire freedom to form his religious opinions, he 
must be able to detect error and to discover truth; and, inter- 
ested in all the transactions of government, he should be ac- 
quainted with the most obvious maxims of political economy. 
If then, the preparation of the pupil be adapted to the wants of 
the future man, it is easy to perceive, that to enlarge the ca- 
pacity and to strengthen the mental powers, by storing the 
mind with ideas, and giving it vigorous exercise, are the surest 
means for attaining the objects of early education. 

Such being the acknowledged object of education, every 
system must be essentially erroneous which is pursuing dif- 
ferent ends, or which forces the mind from its natural tenden- 
cies. Let us therefore take a brief review of the most common 
systems of elementary instruction, and bring them to the test of 
these principles. 

No sooner has the pupil become acquainted with his alpha- 
bet, and acquired the art of reading with facility in ordinary 
books, than he is introduced to severer studies; and a concise 
abridgement of English grammar, a mere skeleton of declen- 
sions and rules, is usually the first book which is placed in his 
hands. Now grammar is an abstract science, formed by sci- 
entific minds after a long series of abstraction and generalisa- 
tion, comprehending the various customs of language in a few 
general rules, laid down with the utmost conciseness, and ex- 
pressed in terms of technical and general signification. But 
the understanding of a child is utterly incompetent to grasp the 
meaning of such rules, or to apply them to the forms of speech 
which he uses, or to estimate the object and utility of the sci- 
ence he is studying. Indeed, in most cases, he does not enter- 
tain the most remote supposition, that any ideas are actually 
concealed under the words before him, and as the teacher usu- 
ally makes no effort at explanation, the pupil is contented with- 
out perceiving any. Without a single attempt at reasoning or 
understanding, he sits down to his heartless task, to commit 
his lesson to memory; and as there is nothing to engage the 
interest of volatile and curious youth, the toil and drudgery are 
excessive and irksome, the progress is extremely slow; and many 
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years frequently elapse, before this single study is mastered, 
Even then, after the whole book is so familiar that whole pages 
can be repeated with the utmost fluency, when the pupil is 
glorying in his improvement and industry, and the teacher fiat- 
ters himself upon the excellence of his instructions, not one of 
the true ends of education has been obtained: no valuable 
knowledge has been acquired, the powers of intellect have 
gained no strength, the natural propensities of the mind have 
been thwarted, and the philosophical principles of instruction 
wholly neglected. While the memory has been stored with a 
few words, the active powers have been entirely inert, and the 
intellectual progress wholly imperceptible. 

It is not true, as is generally supposed, that the pupil ac- 
quires, in this way, a knowledge of his vernacular tongue The 
natural mode of acquiring language is by imitation, children are 
regulated in their use of the forms of speech, by the custom of 
those with whom they are conversant; they have not acquired 
the art or the patience to apply general rules to individual ex- 
amples. I appeal with confidence to any one, whose experience 
has made him a competent judge, and ask, whether he ever 
perceived that a knowledge of grammar had the least influence 
in correcting those vulgarities and colloquialisms to which chil- 
dren are frequently addicted. So far from this isthe fact, that 
I have often found it difficult, even after pointing out the error, 
and explaining the application of the rule, to make the pupil 
understand what connection there was between it and his mis- 
take. Strong and stubborn as prejudice is on this point, I trust 
the day will arrive, when teachers will perceive, that purity of 
language is to be acquired only by a familiarity with good so- 
ciety, and much of that time which is now wasted on this use- 
less labor, be reserved for profitable employments. 

The geography usually accompanies the grammar, and the 
mode in which it is taught, is equally injudicious. A book, con- 
taining a concise list of towns, rivers, and mountains, together 
with a condensed account of the commerce, productions, and 
climate of various countries, is placed in the hands of the pupil; 
and he, unconscious of any other manner of becoming acquainted 
with it, commences the same toilsome, tedious efforts to commit 
page after page, to memory. He reads of continents and em- 
pires of mighty extent, without any definite ideas of their actual 
existence or relative position; he repeats a tedious enumeration 
of names, with hardly a suspicion that they are attached to ob- 
jects really existing, with very feeble conceptions of what they 
are intended to represent, and without any other effort of mind 
than what is necessary to recall them in monotonous succession 
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to his memory. Notwithstanding he may have bestowed much; 
labor on his daily task, and have received the approbation of 
his instructer, yet he has really acquired no valuable knowl- 
edge of geography. It is palpably absurd to expect, that the 
limited understanding and weak conceptions of children, con- 
versant only with sensible objects, and unaccustomed to bring 
the images of things distant and absent to the imagination, 
should be able without repeated and laborious illustration, and 
every assistance from maps and globes, to form correct ideas of 
the varied information intended to be conveyed in their systems 
of geography. 

Equally mistaken is the mode in which the youthful mind is 
made acquainted with the first principles of numbers. The 
rules of arithmetic, like those of grammar, are very abstract, 
expressed in strange terms, and extremely difficult to be un- 
derstood by one familiar only with sensible objects, with simple 
propositions, or with plain and evident relations. Yet the 
merest child, wholly untutored in all that relates to the powers 
of numbers, is presented with such a rule, and told to follow its 
directions in the solution of his problems. Now, though he be 
able with perfect facility to understand and resolve, without any 
aid, those various little questions which arise in the course of his 
sports, or which may be familiarly proposed to him by his friends, 
yet impressed with the idea that there is something mysterious 
in the process of ‘ciphering,’ and perplexed with the unusual 
and obscure language of his rule, he makes a few ineffectual 
attempts, and then sits down in despondency. His teacher 
perhaps reproves him for his indolence, and sharply repeating 
the direction to follow the steps as pointed out in his rule, hastily 
performs a problem, and again leaves him by dint of memory 
and imitation, to arrive at the proper result. After many repe- 
titions of discouragement and reproof, after numberless trials 
and tedious practice, he at length acquires a facility in resolving 
any given number of questions in his first rule; and being then 
permitted to proceed to the next, he meets the same difficulties, 
goes round them in the same mode, until he supposes that the 
whole book is at his command. But in all this, he has not ex- 
ercised his intellect, he has not improved his mental powers, 
his highest effort has been to follow with mechanical obedience 
the directions of his rule. or blindly to imitate the process which 
his teacher has performed for him, without understanding or even 
suspecting that it is his business to understand the mysterious 
operation. ‘The teacher is satisfied if the pupil obtains the de- 
sired result, and the pupil is easily contented with progress which 
satisfies his instructer. 
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1 feel the more deeply on this subject, because my own early 
education was conducted in this mistaken mode, and | had ad- 
vanced several years in the course of a liberal education, and 
had suffered considerable injury from my early habits, before 1 
discovered the source of my failure, and was able to correct my 
errors. Like every child, 1 was familiar with the powers of 
small and simple numbers, and able to perform with them the 
most Common operations; but when I came to my arithmetic, 
and found even the simple process of addition and subtraction 
encumbered with a perplexing rule, and performed with large 
and abstract numbers, I was unable to comprehend them, and 
soon became disheartened and embarrassed. ‘True it is, that I 
persevered, and after several years was able to ‘cipher’ 
with ease; but my whole art was merely mechanical, I under- 
stood not the reason even of the simplest operation, and was 
able to resolve those problems only which were precisely simi- 
Jar to what I had formerly done. I never made any attempt at 
an ingenious analysis of complicated questions, but took the 
numbers and placed them in certain positions, added or sub- 
tracted, multiplied or divided, agreeably to the directions of the 
rule; and when the answer appeared, could no more tell why it 
was the correct one, than if it had been produced by the sleight 
of the juggler, or had been the result of a chemical combina- 
tion. 

Now in all this there is a most palpable neglect of the true 
philosophy of mind, of the Jaws of its operation and progress in 
the acquisition of knowledge. Inductioa and gradual generali- 
sation is the path which nature points out to us; and though stu- 
dents of maturer years, and men of science, who are able to dem- 
onstrate the truth of general rules, may advantageously use them 
for facilitating their advancement in knowledge, yet pupils of a 
tender age must be led by a gentler and easier process. It is 
surely a strange phenomenon in the history of mind, that while 
the philosophy of Bacon is employed in every art and science 
among us, and after the theories of the old philosophers respect- 
ing universals and general ideas have been long exploded, yet 
the modern systems of elementary instruction appear to be pre- 
cisely adapted to those antiquated notions. 

History likewise in most schools is perverted from its true end, 
and the study of it rendered entirely useless. A concise abridge- 
ment of universal history is generally placed in the hands of the 
pupil, and this he takes to commit to memory in the same heart- 
less and mechanical manner in which his other lessons have been 
acquired. He reads of the rise and fall of kings and empires, 
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of the extent and power of states and rulers, of distant eras and 
events, of sieges, battles and victories, the rapid sketch of a long 
series of transactions, without one definite idea, 2nd almost with- 
out knowing that any ideas lie concealed under those hard words 
and complicated sentences, which he is so industriously crowd- 
ing into his memory. When he rises to recite, he may be able 
to repeat with great volubility whole pages of words, and yet at 
the elose be no wiser than if, for an equal length of time, he had 
been imitating the notes of a brute animal, The teacher too in- 
dolent for the exertion, or too much hurried by the multiplicity 
of his labors, seldom endeavors to explain the history and bring 
it down to the comprehension of the learner. 

Sometimes the plan is a little varied by the use of a small book 
of printed questions, so arranged that they correspond with the 
several divisions of the history, But instead of applying this to 
its only legitimate use, that of a mere index to direct the attention 
to the more important parts of the text book, he takes the history 
in one hand and his questions in the ether, and selecting only 
those passages in the former which directly answer to the latter, 
he learns them to the total neglect of all the intervening matter 
necessary to give order and connection to the whole. In the 
place then of a connected series of sentences from which the 
pupil might by bare possibility have extracted some meaning, he 
has burdened his memory with a number of detached, isolated 
paragraphs, in which his undisciplined mind can perceive neither 
regularity nor sense, 

From these facts, we may see that the same radical errors per- 
vade every branch of study,— ignorance of the powers and capac- 
ities of that mind which is to be cultivated, an exclusive attention 
to the memory to the neglect of every other faculty, and words 
instead of ideas, made the objects of education. Not merely the 
common schools, in our distant and obscure villages, in which 
the teacher might find some excuse for his ignorance and neg- 
lect in his own want of education, in the prejudice of his employ- 
ers, or in the variety of his cares, are instructed in this mistaken 
mode; but I speak from knowledge when I say that many of our 
most fashionable and celebrated schools in our large and en- 
lightened cities are similarly taught. 

Knowledge acquired in this mechanical mode, merely by rote, 
can never be applied with readiness to the practical purposes 
of life; ideas retained in the memory by a slight and casual con- 
nection with a particular form of words are easily lost, and are 
recovered with difficulty. From these errors in education learn- 
ing assumes in the estimation of the child a gloomy, or uninterest- 
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ing aspect; his school is a prison, his teacher a relentless task- 
master; and he is never taught to feel that alertness of intellect 
which might be made almost as delightful to the restlessness of 
youth as the bodily sport and activity of which they are so fond. 

The ultimate and fruitful source of all these evils is found in 
the rejection of correct principles in the science of education. 
The artisan adopts with eagerness every new improvement in me- 
chanics; men of the highest attainments and skill in every depart- 
ment of professional life are alone employed and liberally re- 
warded: and a long course of study is thought necessary for ex- 
cellence in every science. Not so in this science which is to lay 
the foundation for every other: every stripling who has passed 
four years in the walls of a college, any dissatisfied clerk, who has 
not even sense enoughto manage the trifling concerns of a retail 
shop, every young farmer who obtains in the winter a short va- 
cation from the toils of the summer,—in short, every person who 
is conscious of his imbecility in other business, esteems himself 
fully competent to train the ignorance and weakness of infancy 
into all the virtue and power and wisdom of maturer manhood— 
‘to form, of a creature the frailest and feeblest that heaven has 
made, the intelligent and fearless sovereign of the whole ani- 
mated creation, the interpreter and adorer and almost the repre- 
sentative of the divinity.’ The short-sighted parent is too often 
anxious to give his children a cheap rather than a good education; 
to procure a teacher moderate in his terms, rather than superior 
in his qualifications; and while he thus consults his temporary 
interest he loses an experienced, an enlightened instructer, or 
forces such a number of pupils under his care, that no skill or in- 
dustry can minister to their wants. 

Indolence also must share the censure. It gratifies a natural 
love of ease, to give the pupil his task, to leave him to con it over 
in silence, to hear him repeat it with ease and rapidity, and again 
to leave him to his own exertions. But to bring down ene’s 
thoughts and expressions to the most untutored and humble ca- 
pacity: to explain and illustrate laboriously, and then patiently 
to repeat those explanations and illustrations, till heedlessness it- 
self is fixed; till dullness itself is enlightened; to vary one’s man- 
ner with the endless diversity of character; to do all this and 
more than this from day to day, requires a self-denial and labor, 
produces an exhaustion of body and mind, repugnant to our fond- 
ness for indulgence. While both the teacher and the pupil de- 
grade their several duties to the rank of mere mechanical per- 
formances, the science of education must languish: indeed it will 
never arrive at its highest perfection until its professors shall 
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be raised to a station equal to that of the other learned profes- 
sions, until they are liberally rewarded, and learn to apply the 
principles of a sound philosophy to the details of instruction. 

his essay, which has been extended much farther than was 
at first proposed, will now be concluded with a brief sketch of 
a system of instruction, which though far from perfect, is cer- 
tainly divested of the most prominent errors just mentioned. 
The teacher utterly discardéd the Grammar from his school, 
considering it, for the reasons which have been stated, to be 
wholly unfit for the purposes of elementary instruction. Sen- 
sible, however, of the importance of making his pupils ac- 
quainted with the power of language, and habituating them to 
the use of neat and elegant expressions, he was cautious in the 
selection of his own words, that from him they might imbibe 
none of those improprieties of speech common even in good 
society, and invariably pointed out and corrected any solecism, 
vulgarity or colloquialism, of which they were guilty either in con- 
versation or recitation, Sometimes a short piece of poetry was 
given them, and they were required to express the ideas con- 
tained in it in prose ; again, a few sentences of some plain 
essay, or interesting tale was read, and they were made to 
write, in their own language, the ideas thus acquired. In this 
easy and interesting manner, without encroaching on time de- 
voted to valuable studies, even the youngest pupils rapidly ae- 
quired a knowledge of language, seldom possessed by those 
who have been for years toiling over the barren details of sci- 
entific grammar. 

The common systems of arithmetic, as being all substantially 
similar in theory, equally and radically defective in the prin- 
ciple of their construction, were thrown aside. In their stead 
were introduced Colburn’s ‘ First Lessons’ and ‘ Sequel,’ two 
works which cannot be too highly praised, which are with 
admirable philosophy adapted to the constitution, powers and 
progress of the expanding intellect, fitted alike to cherish the 
first germs of reason, and to improve the vigor of the maturer 
mind, In these works no rules are given except for the more 
complicated processes, in which the relations of the numbers 
are so remote, that a long chain of reasoning is necessary for 
the result ; and these should be reserved for a more ripened 
state of the understanding, when not only the process, but the 
reason of it can be understood. They commence with pro- 
posing simple problems, on concrete numbers, whose relations 
are so plain and direct, that even the infantile intellect compre- 
hends them at once, and is able, without any assistance from 
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a rule, by an almost intuitive perception, to give the solution. 
By a gradual and most beautiful series of induction, the author 
leads the mind from one step to another of its progress, to ab- 
stract numbers, to remoter relations, to larger quantities ; the 
attention is constantly kept awake by the interest which is ex- 
cited, the ingenuity is perpetually improving by new trials ; no 
mystery is thrown around the problem ; and the pupil, with as- 
tonishing rapidity and ease and satisfaction, acquires all the 
knowledge that is necessary for the ordinary purposes of life, 
and instead of years needs only months to gain it. 

In geography, although it was impossible to make so thor- 
eugh a reform from the want of necessary books, yet in this 
branch also the powers of understanding and reason were exer- 
cised. The atlas always accompanied the geography, the natu- 
ral features of the country were learned principally from the 
former, and only the most important facts respecting them were 
required. No portion of the book, except names, was commit- 
ted to memory, but the pupils were obliged to collect the mean- 
ing of the sentences and remarks by repeated and careful 
perusal, and to give the substance of it to the teacher in their 
own language, while questions were so addressed to them that 
answers could not be given without a perfect comprehension of 
the subject.* 

In history, likewise, there are no books precisely adapted to 
the purposes of elementary instruction. For if that natural 
progress of the mind, which was delineated in the former part 
of these remarks, be pursued in this branch of study, it is evi- 
dent that the child should commence with an account of his 
own neighborhood or town, the details of which may be illus- 
trated by a reference to familiar places and objects ; and having 
thus acquired the power of fully comprehending the description 
of absent scenes, he may be conducted to the annals of his 
state, and finally be permitted to read the history of past ages 
and distant nations. Avoiding, however, that most preposterous 
custom of giving children some dry compendium of universal 
history, an account of their own country was first placed in 
their hands. Each lesson was then to be carefully and repeat- 
ly perused by the pupil, until every idea was clearly understood 
and distinctly impressed on his mind. He was encouraged to 
turn over his dictionary for the meaning of words not thorough- 
ly familiar, and to ask for the explanation of difficult phrases 


* Since this essay was written, the deficiency complained of has been very 
successfully supplied by Mrs. Willard, in her Geography for Beginners. 
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and sentences. At the recitation, each one was required to give 
in his own language an accurate relation of those events of 
which he had been reading ; then by a close and minute exami- 
nation, and constant illustration, upon every point, it was in- 
delibly impressed on the memory ; and by frequent reviews, the 
various parts were connected into one comprehensive and in- 
telligible whole. 

In short the whole object of the system was to teach the 
pupil to think and reason for himself, to rouse his mind from 
the torpor of ignorance, and make him an intellectual being, 
capable of feeling and appreciating intellectual pleasures, of 
perceiving truth and detecting error. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS. 
Intellectual Education. 


Tue following hints, designed chiefly for mothers, will be read 
with more interest after reverting to our last article on the intel- 
lectual department of maternal instruction. See vol. I. p. 672. 

A mother who begins to feel that her child is now ‘ old enough 
to be taught,’ is too apt to imagine that teaching consists in the 


irksome task of conning letters. This is a grievous mistake: the 
tender mind which the anxious mother is endeavoring to instruct, 
has as yet received no preparation for the close and steady ef- 
fort of attention, which is necessary to discriminate between the 
minute and perplexing details, which distinguish one letter from 
another. The transition, moreover, is too great, and too sudden, 
from the joyous world of feeling, within and without, to that of 
arbitrary signs, and mechanical abstraction, and dull, unmeaning, 
disgusting repetition. And even after the great struggle for the 
recompense of a plum, or an approving pat, or even the richer 
reward of a parent’s smile ;—still the suppressed breath, and the 
occasional long drawn sigh, or the languid yawn, tell the mother, 
if she listens intelligently to the voice of nature, pleading in such 
language, that her efforts, though made in the truest spirit of 
kindness, are not rightly directed: that they are doing violence 
to the great principles of action and enjoyment, which the Father 
of spirits has implanted in the infant bosom. 

‘ But what am I to do’? cries the mother. ‘Is my darling to 
grow-up a blockhead or a brute; because he does not like to 
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Jearn his letters? And because mental labor is irksome is it 
therefore to be evaded?? Were I an anatomist, I could, I be- 
lieve, quash such questions for ever by showing the affectionate 
but misguided parent, how much she was injuring her child, by 
quelling the activity of all his animal functions with the fatal 
languor arising from premature application, preparing him for 
a life of suffering and inefficiency through debility or disease. 
But could I succeed in detecting the subtle movements of thought 
and feeling, and unravel the mystefious connection between 
mind and body, | would exhibit to the eye of the mother, the ir- 
reparable injury done to the intellect by forced application,—the 
duliness of attention, the feebleness of memory, entailed by un- 
meaning and wearisome efforts wasted on objects which can ex- 
cite no sensation but what is repulsive. Could I furnish the 
mother with this intuitive evidence that she is actually impairing 
rather than improving the intellect of her child, I should need the 
aid of no train of argument to convince her, that, if she has al- 
ready incurred the expense of an alphabet, the very best use she 
can make of it, is to lay it up safe on the sheif, there to lie, till 
she has, by a proper course of training, prepared the mind of her 
child for the task of learning it. 

Let the mother consider this matter a little. Let her observe 
the rich gifts which the great Author of being has conferred on 
her child: an eye which can embrace worlds and systems, or de- 
tect the form of the atom dancing in the sunbeam, and which, 
even now, in this early stage of existence, can read something 
of the varied beauties and glories and wonders of creation; an ear 
which can detect the nicest of the endless variations of the hu- 
man voice, and drink in the instructions of maternal love, by which 
to elevate and purify the immortal part.—What has the mother 
done with these great instruments of. instruction ?—what has she 
done for them?—what does she meanto do? Are these noble 
capacities to lie neglected, while they are so infinitely capable 
of improvement? Can a mother’s ingenuity devise no means of 
turning these to account in the business of early culture? Are 
there no means by which instruction may be made to pour itself 
in through these natural channels, in a natural and pleasing 
stream ?—And then the ever buoyant, ever busy spirit within, so 
ready to obey the impulse of the senses, so eager after enjoy- 
ment, so Curious, so inquisitive, so susceptible of every impres- 
sion, so delighted with every new accession to its activity and 
its enjoyment. Can nothing be done but bind it down to the 
heartless exhausting task of poring over a collection of unmean- 
ing marks till each has left its unwelcome impress on the chafed 
and wern out mind? 
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What would be the harm of leaving reading to a later stage 
of education than it now is? Might not the mother be usefully 
and successfully employed in teaching her child to think, for at 
least a given time before attempting to teach him to read? 
Pestallozzi’s method with the various modifications and improve- 
ments it has received from other writers on education, might 
here be usefully employed.—But I wish to be perfectly under- 
stood. The mere mention of Pestallozzi’s name will not, I hope, 
be taken as an intimation that I mean to advocate all his schemes, 
Indeed, to confess the truth, I cannot flatter myself that I am ac- 
quainted with all his views, My wish is merely to give that in- 
dividual the credit to which he is entitled, of being the first in 
modern times to apply this method of instruction to the young. 
Names, however, are of no. consequence, in what is self-evident 
or admits of demonstration. 

Since this article was begun, I have received a copy of a very 
interesting work, which simplifies the process of teaching the 
art of reading, and apparently with much success. The follow- 
ing is the title of the book, ‘ The Pestallozzian Primer, or First 
Step in teaching Children the Art of Reading and Thinking. By 
John M. Keagy, M. D. Harrisburg, Penn. 1827. This book 
I would earnestly recommend to mothers, for its useful and en- 
tertaining lessons in thinking. A more simple method of teach- 
ing reading would still be desirable. A few hints on this point 
I shall submit in my next article. 

At present, my chief object is to attract the attention of 
mothers to a kind of exercise which is mentioned in the Hints 
to Parents, and of which the work of Dr. Keagy gives some 
specimens. The exercise to which I allude consists in direct- 
ing the attention of children to the size, shape, color, weight, 
number, origin, and uses of external objects—so as, in fact, te 
convert every article in the nursery room, in the streets, or in 
the fields, into a rallying point for pleasing and useful thoughts. 
All this is done without any formality, and in a perfectly natural 
and unpretending way, through the medium of interesting ques- 
tions. The corporeal exercise of lifting, carrying, or handling the 
objects—when it is practicable—is also added, so as to give at 
once healthful activity to body and mind. Instruction commu- 
nicated in this way, is always received with delight. It coin- 
cides, too, with the active propensities of the minds of children, 
and inspires habits of attention and reflection; which after all, are 
the main springs of improvement, whether intellectual or moral. 

When the proper objects cannot be procured, models of them 
will be useful; and when- the Jatter are not to be had, pictures 
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should be used.—In this way, a child may receive much instruc- 
tion of a useful kind, at the age of from two to five years; and a 
child thus taught, though perhaps still unable to read, may be well 
acquainted with many important facts in natural philosophy, natu- 
ral history, geography, and other useful sciences. This species 
of instruction forms the proper preparatory discipline for the task 
of learning to read, or may, in fact, to a considerable extent, 
be combined with it; as shall be afterwards mentioned, 

An example may perhaps be expected of the method of in- 
struction now recommended; and a pretty successful one may 
be found in the article on infant schools at the commencement 
of this number. More specimens will be introduced in subse- 
quent numbers. Meantime the works mentioned in this article, 
I would refer to as furnishing a considerable number and va- 
riety. 


REVIEWS. 


1 Hints for the Improvement of Early Educaticn and Nursery 
Discipline. From the fifth English Edition. Salem: 1826. 
12mo. pp. 168. 


2. Early Education; or the Management of Children considered 
with a view to their future Character. By Miss Appleton, au- 
thor of ‘Private Education,’ &c. Second Edition. London: 
1821. 12mo. pp. 424. 


In our number for January last we took up these works for the 
purpose of introducing to our readers some remarks on the sub- 
ject of domestic education, especially in its earlier stages. Es- 
teeming it essential to the grand end of all education—the form- 
ation of the character—that it should commence at the earliest 
possible period, we were anxious to draw the attention of parents, 
particularly of mothers, to the principles and measures to be pur- 
sued in the nursery and during the first unfolding of the infant pow- 
ers—during the period which precedes direct intellectual instruc- 
tion. We can speak in no terms too strong of the importance of 
this early regard to moral education, the implanting of principles, 
the forming of habits, the discipline of the temper and passions. 
Nature herself points it out as the first object of attention, by 
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causing the moral capacities to be developed sooner than the 
intellectual, and making them susceptible of much discipline be- 
fore the memory and reason can be exercised, or any branches 
of knowledge introduced to the attention. This order of nature 
indicates the order of instruction; and teaches that much may 
be done to form the character in the nursery before the infant is 
committed to the schoo). 

We have therefore no patience with those overseers of infan- 
cy, who seem to think, like some overseers of the poor, that their 
office requires nothing of them but to see that their subjects are 
fed and clothed with the least possible trouble—putting cut of 
the questien all improvement, as a thing not to be once thought 
of. The child is dressed and undressed, fed and overfed, taken 
up and laid down, pretty much as a little girl does by her doll— 
accerding to the humors of the mother rather than by any exer- 
cise of judgement. This does very well so leng as the infant is 
merely a sleeping animal, a breathing doll. But it soon becomes 
something else; it opens its eyes, looks around, touches, exam- 
ines, experiences emotions of pleasure and pain from surround- 
ing objects, exercises its judgement and forms opinions, It has 
assumed the existence of an intellectual being, and should be 
treated as such. Less perhaps than six months old, it yet rea- 
sons on what it observes, likes and dislikes, is pleased and of- 
fended, feels the influence of motives, and the agitations of pas- 
sion, and marks the difference between right and wrong. Hence 
it is a subject of discipline, capable of being trained and tutored, 
and needing constant guidance and restraint. From this mo- 
ment, let the parent begin to establish his authority, and thence- 
forward let attention be every hour given to direct the passions 
and form the habits of the child. These are the three points to 
be secured during the first stage of life. 

First of all, the parent's authority over the child must be estab- 
lished. Obedience is the first virtue of the infant mind, and up- 
on this the others are to be founded and built. The reason why 
the unformed, imbecile mind of the infant is given in charge by 
nature to experienced and mature minds, is that it needs some- 
thing to lean upon and be guided by. These elder intellects are 
to be for a season to the younger in the place of its own. If it 
had come into existence of full stature and perfect faculties, like 
Adam in paradise, it would be able like him to govern itself; but 
being wholly ignorant and helpless, it must make use of the will 
of another: that other, nature has determined to be the parent; 
and the parent therefore must regard himself as in the strictest 
sense the mind and will of his child. The child must be allowed 
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to have no other; but must obey the father’s volitions as prompt- 
ly and unhesitatingly as if they were its own. This is its life 
and safety. Let it be cast, helpless and inexperienced as it is, 
into the midst of this bustling scene of things, it will be trampled 
upon, or led astray, and inevitably ruined. It cannot govern it- 
self, and lives only because nature has provided for it a governor 
—the more absolute, the more safe. 

This subjection to authority is the child’s happiness also. 
Look into those families in which there is the most true and 
equal infantine enjoyment; where you always find the little 
group cheerful, smiling, and contented; where repining, fretting, 
and violent paroxysms of crying are least frequently known, and 
the ordinary sources of childish irritation seem to be dried up. 
What is the main cause of this domestic paradise? It is that 
these children are not governed by their own capricious humors, 
wayward fancies, and unsettled wills, but by the will and com- 
mand of their parents. They have learned that their parents’ 
pleasure is to contro! them without exception or limitation. 
They have the habit of regarding the parental authority as ne- 
cessary and irresistible—no more to be questioned, complained 
of, or contravened, than the ordinances of nature. Indeed it is 
classed in their minds with the uniform procedures of nature, 
with the rising of the sun, the coming on of evening, the varia- 
tions of the weather—which it does not enter their heads to fan- 
cy can be other than they are, and are therefore never objects 
of uneasiness or dissatisfaction to their irritable minds. When 
the parental dispensation is thus fixed and established, it goes on 
quietly and is yieldedto as a matter of course; the children have 
no desires contrary to it, but all in conformity with it. Hence 
those inexhaustible causes of vexation and trials of temper, which 
arise from the restless desires and fickle tempers of children, 
cease to exist. A pressure is upon their wills and passions which 
keeps them all in orderly subjection, and they seem to follow 
their own choice while they comply with the fixed arrangements 
of the paternal discipline. 

On the other hand, what spectacle of uahappiness in the wide 
world is more wretched, than that of a family of spoiled children 
—where each has his own will, and is permitted to follow out 
his own changeable humor, and gratify his passions as they rise, 
and expect a compliance with all his wants and desires. Their 
minds are subject to no principle or rule, and therefore always 
in disorder. They are selfish, irritable, passionate, long pleased 
with nothing, and fretted to impatieuce and violence at the most 
trifling accidents which cross the present momentary wish of the 
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mind. We need not describe such groups to those who have 
seen them. ‘They present most melancholy pictures of the 
perversion of what might be the most delightful scene on earth— 
childhood and innocence full of enjoyment and undisturbed by 
care or.evil—into the saddest on which man can look—where 
the passions have broken into this garden of Eden, and made it 
a scene of disorder, discord and violence. It is because the 
hand of parental authority has been relaxed. It is because fa- 
ther and mother have no government over their children. ‘They 
have thought to make them happy by indulgence—by consulting 
their humors and giving way to their whims. They have only 
made them miserable. They have taken from them the guide 
which should have led them in the happy way, and left them to 
stray on at random by themselves. 

Let the parent then remember that he has done nothing towards 
the virtue or happiness of his offspring, until he has acquired a 
complete authority over them, and formed in them the habit of 
implicit obedience. And this is a work which cannot be com- 
menced at too early an age. The child never must remember 
the time when it was not subject to this authority, when obe- 
dience was not as much a thing of course, as retiring to bed at 
night and rising in the morning. ‘Those that intend ever to 
govern their children,’ says that great and sensible man, Mr. 
Locke, ‘should begin it whilst they are very little, and look that 
they perfectly comply with the will of their parents.—A compli- 
ance and suppleness of their wills, being by a steady hand intro- 
duced by parents, before children have memories to retain the 
beginnings of it, will seem natural to them, and work afterwards 
in them as if it were so; preventing all occasions of struggling 
or repining. The only care is that it be begun early, and in- 
flexibly kept to, till awe and respect be grown familiar, and there 
appears not the least reluctancy in the submission and ready 
obedience of their minds. Where this reverence is once thus 
established, (which it must be early, or else it will cost pains 
and blows to recover it, and the more the longer it is deferred,) 
*tis By 1T, mixed still with as much indulgence as they make not 
an ill use of, and not by beating, chiding, or other servile pun- 
ishments, they are for the future to be governed.”* 

This is a point in which parents frequently fail; and, failing 
here, the whole issue of education is unsuccessful. The causes 
of this failure are many—the principal ones are, perhaps these 
two: first, a want of considering the importance of this authori- 
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ty over their children; second, injudicious and wrong methods 
of enforcing it. 

As for the first, we cannot argue at length what seems to us 
such an obvious point. We have already stated our views, and 
will only desire those who doubt, to reflect on the comparative 
difference to the happiness of both parent and child in a family 
well governed, and in a family ungoverned. A comparison of 
facts within every one’s observation, will do more to correct error 
on this head than any argument we could offer. 

But there are those who do not need to be convinced of its 
importance, yet admit it in such general terms, and with such a 
languid assent, that, to all practical purposes, they might as well 
deny it. These are they, the easy, good natured, irresolute 
creatures, who are spoken of with so much compassion as having 
no faculty of government; and who are in other respects often- 
times so exemplary, that their ruinous mismanagement of their 
children has got to be currently excused as a natural incapacity 
—a misfortune, not a fault; and hence a talent for government 
has come to be numbered among the original gifts of the mind— 
a kind and peculiar boon of nature, which, if not born with a man, 
he never can possess. Now we would by no means deny that 
there may be a greater aptitude in some for this peculiar exer- 
cise of their powers, than in others. Certain traits of disposition 
and character are unquestionably more favorable than others. 
But if, instead of lazily taking for granted that the power of gov- 
ernment is a native gift, we would examine carefully in what it 
consists, we should soon be satisfied that it is put out of the reach 
of no parent to acquire it; but that, as nature provides, for all, 
children to control, so she provides also the power of controlling 
them. 

What then is this talent for government? To understand it 
aright, let us visit one or two school rooms, and look around 
us. In one we find order, silence, diligence, and respect to 
the teacher, and interest in the things taught. In another, all 
the reverse—noise, disorder, idleness, and disrespect. Why? 
This second teacher seems to take quite as much pains—he is 
all the time anxious and fidgetting, and is as loud in stilling the 
noise as his pupils are in making it. The other, meantime, seems 
hardiy to be noticing what is going on—is quiet and tranquil as 
if sitting in his own parlor. Here, iv great part lies the secret 
—bustle in the teacher begets bustie inthe pupil. A calm man- 
ner in the master, diffuses a calm over the whole school. Chil- 
dren are insensibly and mechanically acted upon by the demean- 
or of those who are over them. We do not mean that this is 
all: the one, with all his calmness unites firmness, resolution, d: 
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cision, uniformity, The other is not only boisterous, but his 
feelings are unequal, and he follows their impulses, and holds an 
unequal, infirm, indecisive, rein; sometimes severe, sometimes 
indulgent; sometimes remembering and sometimes forgetting 
his promises and threatenings. Here, then, is the case to which 
we have already alluded; in the school where a settled unde- 
viating order of things goes resolutely and silently on, it is sub- 
mitted to without question or reluctance, as if it were an estab- 
lished ordinance of nature; but in that where caprice and pas- 
sion sway, the little subjects of the fickle rule know not what to 
depend upon, know not even whet is the law, therefore do— 
as the master does—follow their own humors. 

It is the same in families. And when a parent tells us, that 
he wants the faculty of government, we should say to him in re- 
ply. In this you condemn yourself rather than excuse. What 
you want is—not some mysterious talent from nature—but calm- 
ness, decision, uniformity. You are unequal in your temper, 
capricious in your management, irresolute and changeable in 
your mode of treatment, you follow your feelings instead of a 
fixed course. If you will always treat your children alike, never 
depart from the general law, let passion never guide your pro- 
ceedings, and never forget either a promise or a threat—you 
will find that your authority is established. It requires few 
words; little talking is better than a great deal. It requires no 
bustle; the more gentle and deliberate you are the better. Your 
deportment towards them is the main thing—never too familiar, 
which it cannot be so long as you are always alike and suffer 
them not to overlook the due respect—and never too reserved, 
which it may easily be, if you do not rid yourself of the antiquat- 
ed notions of parental dignity and distance. In a word, govern 
yourself by the maxim of a very successful preceptor, of whom 
we once inquired the secret of the power by which he so easily 
held sway over his pupils, without scarcely seeming to exert it; 
and who replied that his main rule of goverment had always been, 
Suaviler in modo, forliter in re; mildness and firmness. In this 
consists the talent for government. Thisis what every one may 
acquire—some to a higher perfection than others—but that pa- 
rent is inexcusably blameable who suffers his family to run to 
riot and ruin, through an indolent persuasion that the talent is 
not in him. 

These remarks on the nature of what is called a talent for 
government, have anticipated many thmgs which we might have 
said on the injudicious mode of exercising authority, by means 
of which many parents lose it. First of all, indeed, they failed 
of securing it in that beginning of life when it might so easily 
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have been done. They suffered the child, for two or three 
years, to be uncontrolled, to regard no one’s will but its own, to 
triumph in every contest for the mastery, to learn that its own 
perseverance would gain any thing, and that parental opposition 
would always give way before it—and then they had to go 
through the harsh, ungrateful labor of undoing the whole, and 
changing from the bottom the temper and habits of the spoiled 
infant. What a task have they imposed on themselves! and how, 
with a parent’s feelings and their former habits of indulgence, 
can they set themselves about it? By very energetic, determined 
and, as we may say, violent remedies, they may cure the evil, 
and break up the disorder. But from such a course they shrink. 
They easily relent. They take one step, and repent themselves, 
and go back. They are irresolute, wavering, inconsistent; now 
angry at the evil they would cure, and now weakly indulging it. 
No wonder that they acquire no authority. No wonder that the 
child learns neither obedience nor respect; for it perceives, it 
can perceive, nothing but this—that it must obey sometimes, but 
it cannot learn at what times, and it does not see why these 
times should not be determined by its own humor as well as its 
mother’s. In a word, it soon finds that disobedience is not inva- 
riably a crime, and that obedience does not always secure good 
treatment. ‘There being therefore no fixed rule, it disobeys at 
pleasure, sensible of the parent’s caprice, ceases soon either to 
loye or respect, to fear or obey. And then, when the filial af- 
fection is thus sapped at the foundation, when the heart ceases 
to beat most fondly when the mother’s image is presented, and 
a father’s name calls up no idea of reverence and awe, then the 
prime natural restraints of character are gone—the guardians 
that were set to watch the youthful spirit, and with a mysterious 
charm keep it pure amid the surrounding contaminations of pleas- 
ure and folly which lay snares for it on its entrance to the world, 
have been made to desert their charge—and it is no occasion 
for surprise that he rushes eagerly into the haunts of licentious 
pleasure and loses himself in the ways of sin past recall—for 
what can recall him whom the voice of parental authority has 
ceased to reach, and whose filial love is never awakened and 
touched by the memory of a mother’s early love? Or if God, by 
his providence or word should arrest him, yet what more sad 
and dreadful than to find his first repenting and sober thoughts 
filled with anguish and reproach towards those whose early fidel- 
ity might have saved him from shame and remorse, but whose 
weak and selfish indulgence broke the talisman that would have 
kept him safe. 
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“ The topics to which we have now confined our remarks are 
treated with great good sense and illustrated by many pertinent 
examples in the volumes before us. To many readers the prac- 
tical, preceptive, manner of treating the subject in these works 
will be more instructive than the mode which we have ourselves 
adopted. We cannot therefore close our article better than by 
a few citations in confirmation of our own positions. 


. It is essential to the welfare of children to know how 
to obey, to submit their wills, and to bear a denial; while at the 
same time, their minds should be left free and vigorous, open to 
every innocent enjoyment, and unfettered by the thraldom of fear. 
We shall best unite these important advantages by an authority, 
firm but affectionate, equally free from peevishness or ill temper, 
and an excess of indulgence, regular and consistent, never unneces- 
sarily called into action, but, always, with effect; exercised with 
a simple view to the good of those under our care, according to 
the dictates of judgement, and from the principle of love ; for the re- 
proofs, corrections, and restraints, which are necessarily imposed 
upon children, should spring from love, as well as the encourage- 
ments and indulgences which we bestow upon them : 


** Such authority, in show, 
When most severe, and mustering all its force, 
Is but the graver countenance of love ; 
Whose favor, like the clouds of spring, may lower, 
And utter, now and then, an awiul voice, 
But has a blessing in its darkest frown, 
Threatening, at once, and nourishing the plant.” ’ 


‘It is the result of experience that authority is to be established, 
rather by actions than words. What is vulgarly called scolding, is 
altogether unnecessary ; the government of the tongue is therefore 
essential to those engaged in the business of education. !0 mind 
and action we should be firm ; in manner, mild and quiet. It isa 
common mistake to talk too much, to make too much aoise, in man- 
aging children. A multiplicity of words—complaints—encourage- 
ments-—rebukes-—threats—-but, nothing done, nothing effected, 
when, probably, one decided action would have accomplished the 
object without further trouble. 

For example; a child gives way to temper and passionate cry- 
ing at his morning dressing—the nurse prolongs the evil and adds 
to the noise, by her upbraidings and persuasions, which at the mo- 
ment of irritation, of course, avail nothing. She had better be silent 
at the time, calmly pursuing her usual course, and at breakfast, 
should her mistress approve it, the offender may be deprived of 
some little indulgence which the other children are enjoying. Only 
let her take care to do this with kindness, explaining the reason of 
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her conduct, but not upbraiding him withhis fault ; assuring him of 
the pain it gives her to deprive him of any gratification, and of the 
pleasure she will feel, in bestowing the same upon him, when his 
behavior shall deserve it. This mode of proceeding will effect 
more, than an abundant repetition of mere admonitions and rebukes. 

With children, a vigilant superintendence is required, but not a 
frequent interference. 

It is important, in the management of children, to make but few 
rules, and to be unalterably firm in enforcing those which are made 
—to give no needless commands—but to see that those given are 
strictly obeyed. We should also be cautious of employing author- 
ity on occasions in which it is likely to be exerted in vain; or of 
commanding what we cannot enforce. If, for example, we desire a 
child to bring a book, and he refuse, we can clasp the book in his 
hand and oblige him to deliver it. But if we have imprudently de- 
clared that he shall not dine or walk till he has repeated a poem, or 
spoken a particular sentence, should he choose to resist, we cannot 
compel him ; and this affords an obstinate child the opportunity for 
obtaining a victory over those to whom he ought to submit. 

There are cases in which children, without any ill intention, are 
unable to obey ; and in these, also, they should not be commanded. 
Of this, personal tricks are an example :-—‘ My dear, don’t bite your 
nails,’ may be repeated a dozen times in the course of a lesson ;—— 
but such is the force of habit, that the hand still involuntarily finds 
its way to the mouth. If we are determined to overcome the pro- 
pensity, it must be done by some external restraint, as by fastening 
the hand in a glove, &c. ;—not by commands, which, as they can- 
not be obeyed, serve only to impair the habit of ready obedience. 

It is the part of wisdom, as far as possible, so to exercise author- 
ity, that it should be considered as inviolable, never to be disobeyed 
or contemned with impunity.’ 


A Compendious Way of teaching Ancient and Modern Languages, 
formerly practised. by the learned Tanaquil Faber, and now, with 
little alteration, successfully executed in London. With observa- 
lions on the same subject, by several eminent men, viz. Roger 
Ascham, Richard Carew, Mr. Milion, Mr. Locke, &c. With 
An Account of the Education of the Dauphine, and of his Sons, 
the Dukes of Burgundy, Anjou, and Berry: and the Marchioness 
of Lambert’s Letter to her Son. Also, an Essay on Rational 
Grammar, to which are now added, Proposals for a New Method 
of Domestic Education. Likewise, The original Letter of Car- 
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dinal Woolsey, to the Masters of his School at Ipswich; with an 
English Translation. T'he Fourth Ed:tion, very much enlarged. 
By J. T. Puituies, Historiographer to his Majesty, and for- 
merly Preceptor to his Royal Highness Prince William, luke 
of Cumberland. London: 1750. 8vo. 


A FRIEND to the interests of the Journal, has kindly handed 
us the above interesting volume, of which we propose here 
to give an analysis. Beiore entering, however, on the contents 
of the volume itself, we would beg permission to say a single 
word to those classical teachers who feel bound to adhere to 
standing methods, and who seem to consider it due to their 
character as teachers and scholars, to sneer at late attempts to 
revive a simaple and practical method of teaching the ancient lan- 
guages, as a sort of innovating radicalism in education. Such 
individuals seem to forget that the literary history of England 
will, if closely studied, show a parallel to its political history, 
in the circumstance that not a few of the best and greatest 
minds which England has ever produced, have been all along 
dissenters from established custom, and have been ranked by the 
powers that were among the eccentric, revolutionary opposition. 
Among those noble minded men, who braved the infatuation of 
legitimate abuse, and generously continued to cast their pearls 
before a thankless age, were Locke and Milton: those names 
which can never be even casually mentioned without an emotion 
of gratitude and veneration. 

The opinions of many other eminent men will also be found, 
as the following extracts will show, entirely at war with a slavish 
drudging through the dull unmeaning pages of a grammar, as a 
preparation for acquiring the spirit or the language of the clas- 
sics. The method they recommend places all languages on a 
level, makes no difference between living and dead languages, 
as to the method of teaching, but would lead the student directly 
up to translation, as the first exercise,—would furnish him with 
words themselves, before proposing to him the systematic study 
ofthem. Their system is, in a word, the same which has been 
revived by Dufief and Hamilton; though in the expositions of 
the former of these men, it savors a little of pedantic philosophy; 
and though in the hands of the latter, it is managed too much in 
the style of legerdemain. The subject has been discussed rather 
eagerly, perhaps, in the Edinburgh Review and was lately advert- 
ed to inthe North American. The former publication is en- 
listed, apparently as the champion of the revived system; and 
the writer in the article alluded to betrays so much of a san- 
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guine and precipitate zeal, that to minds which have dozed un- 
disturbed, for a life time, over ‘ old wine, old stories, old fash- 
ions, and old opinions,’ the views which he takes of this subject 
must appear the wild and reckless notions of a revolutionist 
and a visionary. In condemning the extravagancies of the 
Edinburgh Reviewer, the writer in the North American leaves 
the subject with a reference to our Journal. Sincerity compels 
us to say that notwithstanding the honor conferred in this in- 
stance, the compliment is not fully merited. We should be 
sorry to be ranked as one of a party in this question, and least 
of all, on that side which, in point of truth, seems to us the weak- 
est. An article it is true, has appeared in our pages which 
might seem to justify such a reference as has been made. The 
main object, however, of that article, was to promote improve- 
ment in education, by urging the importance of a uniform gram- 
matical phraseology and arrangement in books used in instruc- 
tion. The incidental remarks on methods of teaching, were, in 
fact, objected to in a subsequent review. 

Our readers will, we trust, pardon us for so much preliminary 
discussion and explanation. The subject to which we now so- 
licit their attention, is one of the highest importance. If the im- 
proved method of teaching, (for we do not hesitate to call it so,) 
obtains a currency in our preparatory schools, several precious 
years of juvenile life will be redecmed by the more expeditious 
as well as more thorough style in which the elements of a clus- 
sical education will be acquired. Of this point let our readers 
judge for themselves, particularly after perusing the account 
given of the progress of the infant scholar who was taught on 
the plan recommended. 

As the title page of this book is so ample in detail we shall 
not attempt any general synopsis, but confine our extracts to the 
subject on which we have already touched. 

The following paragraphs are from the compiler’s introduc- 
tion. 


‘A reverend divine, who is as desirous to do service to the next 
generation, with regard to the education of youth, as he is zealous 
and indefatigable in this, for the benefit of bis church and country, 
did earnestly press me some time ago, to draw up a method for 
teaching the learned languages ; telling me, he was of opinion that 
the Greek and Latin might be learned as other languages are, in a 
shorter time, and to better purpose, if a right method was observed ; 
and that he had heard of a boy, now a student in a famous universi- 
ty, (brought up by me,) who in the space of three years, attained to 
a competent skill in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, besides the speak- 
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ing of French and Italian very intelligibly, and understanding Span- 
ish authors. $ 

I assured him that all this was fact, and that the same method, assist- 
ed with good natural parts, diligence, and desire to learn, would 
always produce the same effect ; and that, without whipping, beat- 
ing, or the least degree of such school discipline and severity, which 
make many hopeful youths hate learning, and turn truants before 
they are capable of knowing what learning is. 

In compliance with the request of my worthy friend, and with a 
view of doing some service to others, | have presumed to meudle 
with this important subject, in which both prince and people, all 
degrees and orders of men, are so nearly concerned. The prosper- 
ity of church and state depend very much upon the expeditious, as 
well as Christian education, we give our children: for much time 
and expenses might be saved thereby, and employed in making 
them masters of the English tongue, and other studies useful in com- 
mon life; such as history, joined with chronology and geography, 
several parts of the mathematics, and some ingenious manly exer- 
cises, useful for the health of both body and mind ; and more espe- 
cially, in giving our youth a fuller view into all the parts of the 
Christian religion, by imprinting, as much as possible, upon their 
minds a sense of divine things. 

* * * The Latin language carries with it the face of terror and 
difficulty, for no reason more, than because it is the price of blood, 
and of a long and vexatious slavery ; and yet this common and tri- 
fling method of teaching it, which (one would almost swear) was 
designedly calculated to torment boys, and pick the parent's pock- 
ets, is still looked upon by most fathers as a part of their estate to 
be entailed upon their first born son ; and more especially, if they 
themselves have passed the gantlet of ‘ Que genus’ and ‘ As in pre- 
senti,’ and have learnt more Latin rules without than within book, 
and more by heart than by understanding. 

Do but mention a shorter method to some of these gentlemen, 
and they will take it a great affront, reflecting disparagement on their 
masters and on their own parts ; and will tell you very roughly, that 
there is no way to the East Indies, but by the Cape of Good Hope ; 
nor to the knowledge of Latin, but by a Latin Grammar ; for if you 
open a canal from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, you will drown 
the world: and if you teach boys in another method, you will 
profane the Latin tongue. 

1 find that our countryman, Mr. Cowley, who learned nothing while 
a boy that he needed to forget when he came to be a man, could 
never be brought to retain the ordinary rules of grammar; but con- 
versed with the books themselves whence those rules were drawn; and 
that,no doubt, was the better way. He afterwards found this bene- 
fit by it, that having got the Greek and Latin languages as he had 
done his own, not by precept, but use, he practised them not as a 
scholar, but as a native. 
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Here follow the words of Cowley himself : 

* And because it is deplorable to consider the loss which children 
make of their time at most schools, employing, or rather casting 
away, six or seven years inthe learning of words only, and that too 
very imperfectly : 

A method should be here established for the infusing knowledge 
and language at the same time into them ; and that thismay be their 
apprenticeship in natural philosophy. This we conceive may be 
done, by breeding them up in autbors, or pieces of authors, who treat 
of some parts of nature, and which may be understood with as much 
ease and pleasure as those which are commonly taught ; such are in 
Latin, Varro, Cato, Columella, Pliny, part of Celsus and of Seneca, 
Cicero de Divinatione, de Natura Deorum, and several scattered 
pieces, Virgil’s Georgics, Grotius, Manilius. As for the Greek au- 
thors, they may study Nicander, Oppianus, Aristotle’s History of. 
Animals, and other parts, Theophrastus and Dioscorides of Plants. 
With the history of Animals, they should be showed anatomy as a 
divertisement, and made to know the figures and natures of those 
creatures which are not common among us, disabusing them at the 
same time of those errors which are universally admitted concern- 
ing many. 

The same method should be used to make them acquainted with 
all plants.” ’ 


The following is an extract from the celebrated Tanaquil Fa- 
ber’s method of teaching in the classical department. 


‘] carefully avoided the common method of putting my boy to make 
exercises of any sort: for after ali the stir we make about the Latin 
tongue, it isno more than any other language. And I am well per- 
suaded, that no man in his senses did ever begin to teach his schol- 
ars in Hebrew, Arabic, or Spanish, with making of exercises: and 
whoever doubts what I bere advance, is an utter stranger to the use 
of reason : but if any one will yet persist obstinately, and ask a rea- 
son for what I say, I shall only desire such persons to take a little 
time to consider the nature of their own question. But that I may 
set this in a clear light, pray, sir, do but consider, that there are 
but three degrees in any languages ; the first, is to understand ;_ the 
second, to express the sentiments of our minds intelligibly to others ; 
and the third, to write it, elegantly. And this is certainly the order 
of nature; and nature and reason are with me in this case synony- 
mous terms, signifying the same thing ; and whosoever, by just con- 
sequence, leaves this method, bids adieu to reason ; because he neg- 
lects the true dictates of nature. Children have not yet any stock 
of experience, and ideas of things, which materials are certainly 
necessary to erect a building ; for Archimedes, with all his engines 
and skill in the mathematics, could not show it without stone and 
timber. But let an easy book, historical or fabulous, be put intoa 
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boy’s hand, and give him a literal interpretation of four or five lines 
at first; which exercised continually for the space of three weeks, 
with a daily repetition, you may then venture to give fifteen lines. 
And if this is continued in proportion for three months longer, the 
learner will make a greater progress than is usually made in two 
years, according to the received method of schools. 

The fables of Phadrus being too difficult for a beginner, ! pitched 
upon twoor three historical chapters of St. John’s gospel in the vul- 
gar version, the style whereof is very simple, and therefore very fit 
and convenient for my purpose. Besides, my child was no stranger 
to what was there treated of: for he had read the four evangelists 
in French. We read but a little at first, but with a great deal of 
care ; and repeated it exactly every night and morning following ; 
and very often when he repeated a new lesson, I made him begin 
with the last foregoing; and for a fortnight’s time we read two 
pages a day in a small duodecimo, and so soon he finished our three 
chapters.’ 


The unexpected press of matter has rendered it impossible 
to pursue this interesting volume any farther in our present 
number. We shall continue our extracts in our next. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


CHILDREN AND SCHOOLS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Report of a Committee of the House of Representatives, Jan. 29, 1827. 


Tne committee on education, to whom was referred ‘ An abstract 
of the returns of School Committees made into the Secretary’s office, 
in pursuance of the act of March 4th, 1826,’ Report, 

hat the whole number of towns in this commonwealth is three 
hundred and two; of which two hundred and fourteen have made 
returns, and eighty-eight have not. ° There is paid, annually, in 
those two hundred and fourteen towns for instruction $226,219.90 ; 
that there are one thousand seven hundred and twenty-six school 
districts ; seventeen thousand two hundred and eighty-four male 
children under seven years of age; twenty-nine thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty children between seven and fourteen years of age ; 
and fifteen thousand nine hundred and seventy-three from fourteen 
and upwards. That of females there are under seven years of age 
sixteen thousand seven hundred and thirty-six ; from seven to four- 
teen, twenty-five thousand one hundred and thirty-three ; from four- 
teen and upwards, twelve thousand nine hundred ; and the whole 
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sumber of children attending public schools is one hundred and 
seventeen thousand one hundred and eighty-six. That the number 
of academies and private schools is nine bundred and fifty-three ; 
estimated number of pupils in private schools, twenty-five thousand 
and eighty three; estimated amount of private tuition fees, 
$1924,55,10; number of children from seven to sixteen years of age 
who do not attend school, two thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
four ; number of children prevented from attending school for the 
want of books, three hundred and seventeen ; and the number of per- 
sons over fourteen years of age, who are unable to read and write, 
five hundred and thirty. Which is submitted. 
Josern Farrer, Per order 


COMMON SCHOOLS IN NEW-YORK. 
Extract from the Superintendent's Annual Report, Jan. 1827. 
State of New-York——Secretary’s Office, Albany, January 22, 1827. 


Tue Secretary of State, [A. C. Flagg, Esq.] respectfully submits 
to the legislature the annual report required of him as super- 
intendent of common schools, 

The 2d section of the act of 1819 makes it the duty of the su- 
perintendent of common schools, 

ist. To prepare and report estimates and accounts of ex- 
penditures of the school moneys. 

2d. ‘* To digest and prepare, and report to the legislature, 
plans for the improvement and management of the common school 
fund, and for the better organisation of common schools.” 

3d. “ To apportion the moneys to be distributed for the support 
ef common schools.” 

4th. And generally, ‘‘ to give information to the legislature res- 
pecting all matters which may appertain to his office.’ 

Under the first head will be embraced the present condition and 
progress of common schools. 

There are 55 organised counties in the state ; from the clerks of 
all of which returns have been received. 

It will be seen from these abstracts, that of the 723 towns and 
wards of the state, 721 have made reports according to law, and 
that only two towns are delinquent, and one of these delin- 
quencies was occasioned by the death of the town clerk. 

That there are in the towns which bave made reports, 8,114 
school districts, and consequently the like number of common 
schools organised ; and that returns have been received from 7,544 
of those districts. 

That 341 new school districts have been formed during the year 
1826, and that the number of districts which have made returns, 
exceeds that of the preceding year by 427, 
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That there are in the districts whose trustees have made returns, 
411,256 children between the ages of 5 and 15; and that in the 
common schools of the same districts, 431,601 children have been 
taught during the year 1826—the general average of instruction 
having been about 8 months. 

There are 6 towns in the state, in each of which more than 
2,000 scholars are taught, viz. Camillus, Manlius, Marcellus, and 
Pompey, in the county of Onondaga; Paris, in the county of 
Oneida, and Homer, in Cortland county.—There are 18 towns in 
which more than 1,500 children are taught ; and 91 towns in each 
of which more than 1,000 are instructed annually. 

The sum of $185,965.26 has been paid to the several districts 
during the year 1826 ; of this sum, $80,000 was paid from the 
state treasury ; $94,243.97 was raised by a tax upon the respect- 
ive towns, and $11,721.29 was derived from a local fund, which 
is possessed by several counties. It is a condition of the school 
law, that there shall be assessed upon each town an amount equal 
to that which is apportioned to the town-from the state treasury ; 
and this sum may be increased by a vote of the town: It will be 
seen that the towns have raised $14,243.97, more than was re- 
quisite to entitle them to a participation in the public fund. This 
fact is creditable to the enlightened patriotism of the inhabitants of 
‘those towns which have been thus liberal. 

The number of children instructed in the common schools, ex- 
ceeds, by 16,206, the whole number between the ages of 5 and 
15 years. This estimate does not include the cities of New-York 
and Albany, where the children between 5 and 15 are not re- 
ported. The returns show an increase of 15,566 of the children 
between 5 and 15; and the number of children taught in the com- 
mon schools (excepting New York from the estimate,) bas in- 
creased 13,864, since the last annual report. 

By the returns of 1816, it appears that the number of children 
between 5 and 15 was 36,343 more than the number instructed du- 
ring that year in the common schools. In 1826, the number be- 
tween 5 and 15 is 16,206 less than the number taught; making a 
difference in favor of those instructed of more than 50,000. 

[The valuable statements which follow the extracts we bave now 
presented to our readers, embrace so much matter connected with 
practical improvements in common education, that more space is re- 
‘quisite to do them justice, than we can find under the department 
of Intelligence. e shall therefore resume this Report, in the first 
part of our next Number.] 


BOSTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


[Every thing connected with the instruction of this school we 
watch with peculiar interest ; as it is from this institution we hope 
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to see our primary schools hereafter supplied with teachers ; and 
the reformation of higher literary institutions, seems to us a matter 
less important to general iniprovement, than that of primary schools, 
—where the majority of minds receive their right or wrong direc- 
tion for all subsequent stages of education. } 


I have thought it might be well to subjoin, for the information of 
the parents and friends of my pupils, a few of the leading prin- 
ciples, upon which the school is governed and instructed ; without 
intending, however, to go minutely into the details of the system, 
at the present time. 

The High School for Girls is conducted on the general plan of 
monitorial or mutual instruction; but no prescribed system has 
been followed. Indeed, I can no more conceive of a set of rules 
and forms, and a routine of exercises, of universal application in the 
business of education, than of a sovereign specific, for the curing 
of all the diseases that ‘ flesh is heir to,’ in the practice of medicine. 
Such arrangements have been made, as seemed best adapted to the 
peculiar circumstances of the school; and they are, in most re- 
spects, unlike those of any other institution. In forming the sys- 
tem, | have made free use of whatever information on the subject 
I could find in books, as well as of the suggestions of my own ex- 
perience in teaching. The school was regarded, at its commence- 
nient, as an experiment; and it is not for me to speak of the result. 
But this I may be permitted to say, that no pupils of mine have 
ever manifested a more generous spirit in their deportment, or 
made a greater proficiency in their studies, than those now. under 
my care, notwithstanding their number is so large for a single in- 
structer. 

It is not pretended that the explanations and illustrations of 
monitors, are always as thorough and happy as they might be; 
but this evil may be remedied by a judicious use of oral instruction, 
and by frequent and regular reviews to the master. Upon the 
whole, if the monitorial system possesses some defects,—and what 
system is perfect in every respect ?—they are more than counter- 
balanced by its commanding and salutary influence upon character, 
in a moral and intellectual point of view,—by its tendency to in- 
spire decision and energy and thought, and to promote habits of 
industry, a cheerful spirit, and acorrect deportment. Here its ad- 
vantages are great and peculiar. In bearing this testimony in 
favor of monitorial instruction,—against which I formerly felt some 
prejudices, in spite of myself, although | theoretically understood, 
as | thought, its various advantages and defects,—l make no ac- 
count of the common argument of economy. The system of edu- 
cation is to be preferred which is best, not that which is cheapest. 
Neither am I influenced by motives ef personal ease; for my 
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cares, confinement, and labors, are vastly greater than they have 
ever been in any other school. Independently of all such con- 
siderations, | estimate the new method with reference to its merits 
alone,—its practical influence upon mind, manners and character. 
If it didnot enable a master to teach a single additional scholar, | 
should still regard it as a great and invaluable improvement in con- 
ducting the business of education. 

Our desks are arranged in ten rows or sections, of twelve seats 
each, and numbered from 1 to 120,—No. 1, being the lowest desk 
in point of honor. The school is reorganised once a quarter, when 
every scholar is required to leave her desk in good order, or it is 
repaired at her expense. The young ladies are usually addressed 
by the numbers of their seats, and not by their names; and this is 
always the case, when they are noted as being out of order. The 
delinquent thus escapes the mortification of being exposed to the 
school ; for these numbers are so placed, that they cannot be seen 
by the scholars in their seats. 

Good order is regarded as indispensable, and as much silence 
is preserved in the school, as the nature of its varied and numerous 
operations will admit; but no severe and unnecessary restraints 
are imposed. The scholars are allowed to consult their own con- 
venience, in preparing for their exercises; and an idler is seldom 
seen. They are also permitted to study their own happiness in 
their own way, provided they neither disturb the general order, 
nor encroach upon the rights of their neighbors,—to do any thing, 
openly and without disguise, not inconsistent with a lady-like de- 
portment; and it is seldom any one so far forgets the respect she 
owes to her own character, as to be guilty of disorderly and im- 
proper conduct. Of all offences, an attempt at concealment and a 
manifestation of disingenuousness, even in an innocent maiter, 
would receive the most marked and severe censure. 

The health and comfort of the scholars, are carefully regarded. 
They are not often confined to the same position, either in their 
seats or on the floor, for a longer period than twenty or thirty 
minutes; and their evolutions are so directed as to unite exercise 
and order. By the present construction of the rooms, only half of 
the school can conveniently recite together: this is to be regretted, 
as much time might be saved daily, by a different arrangement. 

No medals or pecuniary rewards are given ; and no means are 
used for promoting punctuality and exciting emulation, but such 
as are congenial to the legitimate objects of a school. If such 
means are sufficient to produce the desired effect, it would seem 
worse than useless to appeal to mercenary motives; and that they 
are so, is abundantly proved by the regular attendance of the schol- 
ars, and by the fact, that longer lessons and extra-exercises are re- 
quested almost daily,—shorter lessons, very seldom, and without 
good reasons, never. Their exercises are all voluntary, as far as 
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practicable ; and they are assigned, in a great measure, by those 
who are to perform them. However, if a lesson has been badly 
recited, the scholars are not consulted by their teacher in assigning 
the next ; but if none of the members of a section have failed, 
they have a right to demand as long a lesson as they please, for the 
next exercise of the same kind. 

[This highly interesting pamphlet we shall resume in next nup- 
ber. | 


BOSTON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 
Extract from the Constitution. 


The Society shall be known by the name of The Boston Me- 
chanics’ Institution ; and its object shall be mutual instruction in the 
sciences as connected with the mechanic arts. 

Any person twenty-one years of age, elected by a majority of 
the Board of Managers, shall become a member of this Institution, 
by paying a fee of two dollars for admission, and signing this Con- 
stitution ; and shall forfeit his membership by neglecting, for three 
months, after notification from the Treasurer, to pay the annual as- 
sessment of two dollars. 

The payment of twenty dollars shall constitute a person a mem- 
ber for life, and exempt bim from all future assessments. 

The officers of the Institution shall be a President, three Vice- 
Presidents, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a 
Treasurer, and sixteen Directors; who shall constitute a Board of 
Managers. 

The four first officers, and at least three fourths of the Directors, 
shall be, or shall have been, practical mechanics, manufacturers, ar- 
tists, or engineers. 

The officers shall be elecied at the annual meeting in January, 
by the written or printed ballots of a majority of the members pres- 
ent. 

The Corresponding Secretary, subject to the direction of the 
Board of Managers, shall be the organ of communication with other 
Institutions or individuals. 

To the Board of Managers shall be confided, in general, all the 
concerns of the Institution, with authority to devise and execute 
such measures as may promote its objects. They shall exhibit, at 
every meeting of the Institution, the records of their proceedings. 
They sball have power to fill vacancies in their Board, from mem- 
bers of the Institution, and to make by-laws for its government. 


[This Institution is now in successful operation ; the number of 
members is we understand upwards of 300; and the lectures hith- 
erto delivered have been well attended. ] 
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ASSOCIATIONS FOR MUTUAL EDUCATION. 

Meetings have recently been held in several places for the purpose 
of forming such associations according to the plan sketched in Vol. |, 
of this Journal. See p. 594. Aboard of delegates for Worcester 
county has been organised. At the meeting held for this pur- 
pose, the members assembled with spirit and determjnation, which 
were greatly increased by the proceedings of the day ; and every 
doubt was removed of the general extension through the county of 
a system of mutual instruction. The spirit excited in Worcester 
county has already found its way into others, and there is a prospect 
if not a certainty, that several towns in other counties wall adopt 
the plan in a few weeks. 





SCHOOL AT NEW-HARMONY. 


Extract of a Letter from New-Harmony. 

The schools here are independent of all Mr. Owen’s religious 
political or moral opinions—as much so as those in Boston. ‘ihey 
are entirely under the direction of the professors, who have no con- 
nection either direct or indirect, with Mr. Owen's community but 
to educate the children who are sent to them. They have bought 
half the town of Harmony and 900 acres of land from Mr. Owen, 
to the amount of 50,000 dollars, that they might be independent of 
him, his heirs, executors, &c. The system is the improved Pesta- 
lJozzian; and of course they never attempt to teach children what 
they cannot comprehend, In consequence ail kinds of dogmas of 
every sect or persuasion are banished from the schools, but the 
purest and unsophisticated morals, are taught both by example and 
precept. In the infant school a friendly feeling and equanimity of 
temper, kindness and mild disposition towards one another, is taught 
more by example than precept; and Madam Fretaquol has so dis- 
ciplined all ber girls that wait on the infants, that they do not either 
by looks, words, or actions, manifest the smallest impatience, anger, 
or passion, before the children. 





LEGISLATIVE PROCEEDINGS ON EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


An act embodying the substance of the report given at p. 136, of our pres- 
ent number, has passed the House of Representatives, and will probably pass 
the Senate, without material alterations.—On this importaat step towards 
elevating our common schools to a standing more worthy of their owa import- 
ance, and of the character of the state, we are happy to report a progress so 
favorable to general improvement. The Seminary for Teachers, and the Sem- 
inary for the practical Arts and Sciences—if postponed for the time,—will, we 
hope, be resumed with success, at an early period. But having already delay- 
ed this number of the Journal so long beyond the usual date of publication, in 
the hope of being thus enabled to communicate a definite result, it would be 
perhaps improper to protract any farther the indulgence we have claimed. 
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NOTICES. 


WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


The Historical Reader; designed for the use of Schools and 
Families. On a new plan’ By the Rev. J. L, Blake, A. M, 
12mo. pp. 372. Boston and Concord, 1825. 


Besides the books which, in every school, are used for the express purpose 
of teaching the scholar to read, there is room for the use of many more, 
when suflicient progress has been made to enable the puptis to read with 
fluency. Among works of this kind, the Historical Reader is one which we 
take much pleasure in recommending to instructérs. 

The introduction of such works may easily be so managed as not to add 
much to the common expenses of education. Thus, when a class can read 
with accuracy and ease, in Murray’s Reader, or any other work of the same 
character, instead of reconducting the pupils to the beginning of the voluine, 
and causing them to plod their weary way again and again over the same 
ground——where there is so little to instruct or interest the mind—let such vol- 
umes as the work now under notice, be made use of. If the expense of fur- 
nishing each pupi! with a copy, is objected to, let one copy only be used ; and 
let it be handed from one pupil to another ; each reading aloud from it in turo ; 
and let the questions which are furnished in the book itself, or such as the 
teacher may think proper, be put, at the close of every scholar’s portivn of 
reading. Teachers who have not tried this method, can hardly form an idea 
how much it does for the happiness and the direct mental improvement of a 
class—-how thoroughly it banishes listiessness and inattention and misconduct. 

By setting apart certain days in the week for the use of readers ia given 
departments, the pupils are, in the course of a year, furnished with a wide 
range of useful knowledge; and, which is a thing perhaps more directly in 
point, they Jearn to read in a lively and natural tone of voice ; because they 
read with their minds interested in the meaning of what they read. And 
every teacher who has taught reading attentively, must have observed thata 
natural elocution can never be wrung from the voice of young or old, as long 
as the piece read is unintelligible or uninteresting : while, on the other hand, 
a passage which is easy and pleasing, is always read with at least the promi- 
nent tones of an agreeable style. 

It is perhaps unwecessary to say that the Historical Reader abounds im in- 
teresting and useful extracts ; and though we should not wish, in any case, 
to see it exclude or supersede a history of the United States, it may, we think, 
be used to great advantage in every schoo] where historical knowledge is aa 
object of attention. 





Scripture Illustrations ; explanatory of nomerous Texts, and of 
various Customs mentioned in the Bible. With cuts. Second 
Edition. 18mo. pp. 126. American Sunday School Union. 
Philadelphia, 1825. 

Attentive parents and teachers cannot bat observe the numerous and se- 


rious mistakes into which young readers of the Bible always fail, in conse- 
quence of want of information regarding the geography, the manners and 
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customs, as well as the history of the East. Most adults can recall to mind 
something of this sort, as puzzling and perplexing their early notions of 
scriptural facts or instruction. 

The Scfipture Illustrations wili, we think, be found a useful volume in 
families and not less in schools—particularly in those where religious instruction 


is the chief object. 


A Primer of the English Language for the use of Families and 


Schools. By Samuel Worcester. Boston, 1826. Hilliard, Gray, 
& Co. 

The author of this invaluable little manual, has done more for the health 
and the happiness, as well as the intellectual improvement of iafant learners, 
and for the relief and aid of mothers, than if he had published an octavo vol- 
ume on the philosophy of instruction or on the duties of mothers. lostead of 
formally discussing his method, (which appears to us decidedly the best ever 
offered to the public,) we will furnish some extracts from the work itself, 
which will serve to give an idea of the spirit of the plan. 

‘In order to teach this Primer, it will be absolutely essential that the io- 
structer should abandon the common method of teaching children to read and 
spell. The author, therefore, earnestly requests all teachers to attend care- 
fully to the directions which precede the several classes of lessons. 

It is not, perhaps, very important that a child should know the letters be- 
fore it begins to read. It may learn first to read words by seeing them, hear- 
ing them pronounced, and having their meaning illustrated ; and afterwards 
it may learn to analyse them, or name the letters of which they are com- 

sed. Those instructers who choose to adopt this method, may commence 
with Lesson I., and require the scholar to read all the words in six or eight 
lessons, without attempting to spell them ; and then to recommence the book 
with the Alphabet, and spell the words selected from each reading lesson. 

But every child whose parents or protectors can read, should know the Al- 
phabet before it goes to school. All children may learn the letters while at 
Play, without adding to the necessary labor of taking care of them. 

et every parent be provided with twenty-six wooden blocks, about an inch 
square. On these let the Alphabet be printed in Roman letters, having a 
capital on one side, and the corresponding small letter on the opposite side. 
Print the letters quite large, and be careful to make them well. There will 
be room to make three or four of each small letter of different sizes. The 
use of these blocks will constitute a new play, which we shall call Letter 
Play. 
Arrange two or three of the blocks on a chair, shelf, or other clean and 
convenient place, and show the letters to’the child, name them distinctly, and 
remark on the form and appearance. Then proceed, if you please, with 
your own work, and ask the child to bring you A. If it succeed, praise it 
for doing well, and tell it to return A, and bring B. When these two capitals 
are learned, ask for little a, and then for little b. When these are learned, 
add another block, being careful to repeat the use of the first two, and to 
avoid selecting the letters in alphabetical order. Any number of children may 
unite in the play, and any one may instruct, that knows the letters. A white 
mark may be made every time the child answers correctly, and a black one 
for every mistake ; or any other simple mode of reward and forfeit may be 
substituted. 

Never continue the play so long as to render it tedious. Two letters learned 
at a lesson should satisfy you ; but some children will learn the whole in two 
or three days. Recollect that you have several months for this play; and 
that you cannot fail of the object, if you are not exceedingly negligent,’ 
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‘ In teaching this (the first) and the next Lesson, the instructer must name 
the words, and let the scholar repeat them after him. Then the letters of 
which each word is composed, must be learned, and the scholar must be 
shown what those letters make when sounded together, and the meaning of 
the word must be illustrated by the Cut, and by remarks and anecdotes tend- 
ing to amuse and interest the child. When the scholar knows a word, and 
the letters of which it is composed, he may be required to spell it. In order 
to give him a distinct idea of the difference between reading a word, and 
spelling it, require a scholar that understands you, to read a word in the book. 
Say that is the way to read it. ‘Then let the same scholar close the book and 
name the letters of the word, and pronounce it. Call that spelling, or the 
way to spell it. Repeat this method a few times, and then require the little 
child to do the same. 

Let the child also spell all the words in these two lessons with the Letter 
Blocks. This will prove a very valuable exercise ; and it may be applied to 
all the Spelling Lessons, until the scholar can arrange the blocks readily for 
any word that he is required to spell. This will resemble the exercises of 
writing and printing ; and the scholar that has learned to spell in this way, 
will acquire a habit of spelling correctly at all times. 

Do not require more than one phrase for the first exercise. Ifthe child can 
learn to read and spell a man in one day, or even in two, say that he does 
very well. After one phrase is learned, the next will require less labor. Be 
careful to keep the mind of the child occupied but a few minutes at a time; 
and be sure to make his lesson interesting by your remarks. If he is learning 
a cat, ask some questions about puss, and tell what she does.’ 

A work like this which so happily addresses itself to the very elements of 
infantine thought and feeling, it would be idle to praise. The book carries, 
within itself, its best recommendation to a parent’s heart. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The Juvenile Miscellany. No. 3. Boston. J. Putnam. 


This Number completes the first volume of this very interesting work. 
There has been, we think, a decided improvement in every successive num- 
ber—more adaptation to young readers, and yet no sacrifice of dignity or of 
usefulness, A few colloquial inaccuracies, however, are still to be found, 
which, on account of the susceptible minds for which the work is intended, it 
would be desirable to have removed. 

The general character of the Miscellany affords much on which to con- 
gratulate all parents who take an interest in the improvement of their children. 
It is to publications such as this, (if we mistake not,) that the youth of the 
present day will hereafter refer much of their early impulse to intellectual 
pursuits, and the favorable formation of their early habits. 


Alfred Campbell, the Young Pilgrim, containing Travels in Egypt 
and the Holy Land. By Mrs. Hoffland. 18mo. pp. 216. Bos- 
ton. Munroe & Francis. 


This is another of the many useful selections of these publishers. It con- 
tains much pleasing and useful geographical information, and is, at the same 
time, a valuable aid to the understanding of the Scriptures. It forms one of 
the few volumes which children will read with deep interest, on Sunday, with-. 
out infringing parental regulations. This class of productions is exceedingly 
small and hence an additional value is given to this entertaining and mstract- 
ive volume. 
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The Bird’s Nest. By Mary Elliot. 24mo. pp. 34, New- 
York. Samuel Wood & Sons. 

This well-told story is finely adapted to its purpose—that of cultivating hu- 
manity to the inferior animals. There is a very simple and natural vein of 
instruction running through the incidents of the tale ; all of which are deeply 
interesting. 


The two Birth-Days, a Moral Tale. By the author of the Fac- 
tory Girl, &c. 18mo. pp. 36. Boston, 1826. David Reed. 

The scene of this story is laid in very humble life ; the book being designed 
chiefly for the improvement of the children of the poor. Like all natural 
and interesting narrative, however, it has much to interest and instruct chil- 
dren of every class. 

But this excellent little tale has another merit, and one of a very high or- 
der: it addresses the parent, through the feelings and history of the child. 
Of all the tracts that we have read, this story is the best dissuasive from in- 
temperance in adults. It possesses, too, this peculiar recommendation, that 
it may be used as a tract, without intimating too broadly and offensively, 
beforehand, for what use it is designed. 

This tale seems to us to be written on the right principle, that of winning 
back to virtue by the history of reformation, rather than of deterring from 
vice, by the sole exhibition of a fearful end. 


————— 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Received since last intimation: 
Books. 

Tyler’s Arithmetic, Putnam’s Analytical Reader, Practical Penman, Bas- 
com’s System of Penmanship, The Script-type Copy-book, Oram’s First 
Book, Hitchcock’s Portable Globe, Reports of the Faculty of Amberst 
College, Harriet and her Cousin, Walsh’s Arithmetic, History of the Gram- 
mar School in the easterly part of Roxbury, Remarks on the Study of Lan- 
guages, Fowle’s English Grammar, Allen's Easy Lessons in Geography and 
History, Frost’s Geographical Cards, Emerson’s Address at the opening of the 
Boston Mechanics’ Institution. 


Communications. 


Extracts from the Records of the Public Schools of Chili, Account of the 
Gardiner Lyceum, Maine. 
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